
Gonvair’s First Bid for Post-War Airline Orders: Awaiting test flights within a few weeks is the 
first of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s series of post-war planes. The high-winged Model 39 is 
designed to carry 48 day passengers, 24 as a sleeper, or 12,000 pounds of cargo. Cruising speed 240 
mph. Also contemplated are a 60-passenger and 200- to 250-passenger transport. 


Convair Announces 48-Passenger Post-War Airliner 

Test flights to begin this month on Model 39, de- 
signed to carry 48 seated or 24 sleepers or 12,000 
pounds of cargo; range 4,000 miles Page 7 

April Production May Drop After March Record 

Changes in tactical models and new draft regu- 
lations to bring slight recession this month, Wilson 
says; no shortage likely in needed planes. . .Page 30 

Export-American Merger Revives Franchise Problem 

First action by domestic air carrier to share in 
trans-Atlantic business presents CAB with difficult 
policy case to decide Page 21 


CAB Insurance Study Expected to Lower Rates 

Aviation underwriters believed facing possibility 
of legislation to stop re-insurance abroad, resulting 
in leaks in trade and military secrets Page 36 

Air Rule Over New Guinea Aids Westward Advance 

All-out offensive of last few weeks has effected 
air isolation of enemy and cleared way for con- 
tinuation of drive along north coast Page 18 

Pilots' Debate Enlivens DC-3 Weight Hearing 

Men who operate planes declare 1936 models are 
not stressed properly to carry extra half ton, de- 
spite bigger power plants and Army tests. .Page 39 



"How can they come back?" 


"It was a miracle the ship didn't break 
in two up there," said an Army Air Force 
Sergeant, holder of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his part in bringing 
home a badly crippled Boeing Flying 
Fortress. "I'd like to shake hands per- 
sonally witk the people who built it." 

Many Fortress crews echo that senti- 
ment. They have seen planes limp in 
with three out of four engines dead, 
wings and tails riddled like saltcellars, 
or with shell holes as large as wash tubs. 
How can they do it? 

t. Fortress wings are built with sub- 
stantial, truss-type spars, covered with 
a double skin of tough metal. This tends 


to keep gunfire damage local, rather than 
basically affecting wing strength. 

2. Boeing engineers have always in- 
sisted on alternate methods of control. 
And even if battle damage prevents use 
of all other control methods, the auto- 
matic pilot can be used for near-normal 
maneuverability. 

3. Virtually all mechanisms are elec- 
trically operated. Damage to one circuit 
will not affect others, and dispersal of 
these circuits reduces vulnerability. 

4. The "dorsal fin,” as developed hv 
Boeing, gives the Flying Fortress inher- 
ent stability. With the vertical or hori- 
zontal tail surfaces partially destroyed 


B-29 SUPERFORTRESS . THE 


in battle, or with one or more engines 
shot away, a Fortress can still be flown 
successfully because of its tail design. 

5. But one of the most important rea- 
sons why the Forts fight off enemy oppo- 
sition, hit their targets and “come back" 
is the confidence, based on the record, 
which causes many a Fortress crew to 
stay with the ship long past normal bail- 
out time, knowing that somehow it will 
bring them safely home. 

Boeing integrity in research, design, 
engineering and manufacturing will 
again be a part of peacetime products 
when the war is won. When that day 
comes, you can be assured . . . if it’s 
"Built by Boeing" it's bound to be good. 

BOEING 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS . 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR CONFERENCE — 
Those planning to attend the international con- 
ference on air transport won’t have to begin 
packing for some time. There is little likelihood 
that such a meeting will be held much before the 
end of the year. Many factors are involved. 
First, this is an election year. Our government 
is in no position to commit itself and will not 
before November. Two, the meetings now being 
held in London have been described by a high 
State Department authority as “exploratory 
talks” which may lead to “preliminary conver- 
sations” prior to the conference itself. 


TIME AND PLACE — There is an extreme re- 
luctance on the part of possible members of the 
United States delegation to hold the interna- 
tional air transport conference in London. To 
mention it now is frowned upon, but even so, 
some say that we might lose our aviation shirts 
— or even if we didn’t lose them, many would 
have the idea that we were about to lose them. 
Some place in Canada has been suggested and 
that may be the eventual site, although cynics 
point out that Canada and Britain, thus far, have 
been unable to reconcile their international air- 
ways differences. 


PEAK PRODUCTION— The Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board turned out a full-dress news confer- 
ence to announce March production of 9,118 
planes, complete with Board members and mili- 
tary and civilian aides. While it was not men- 
tioned. there were indications that the March 
unit figure might have been even higher had 
not a number of aircraft been held back from 
delivery the last few days of the month. 

It appears that the peak in unit output has 
been reached, for the time being. However, the 
fortunes of war could change that overnight, 
although April’s schedule calls for less than 
9,000. Some production men advise, however, 
not to be surprised if the industry has a 10,000- 
plane month before the year ends, despite the 
announced March peak. And watch for the B-29 
to go into action in the not distant future. A lot 
of these Boeing “Superfortresses” are rolling off 
the lines and out of modification centers. 


BREATHING SPELL — The aircraft produc- 
tion situation has developed to the point where 
top executives are having their first real breath- 
ing spell in months and consequently a little 


time to think about the future of the industry. 
This does not mean there is, or will be, any let- 
up in the production effort — to the contrary — 
but rather that the aircraft plants are operating 
smoothly, virtually all of them having met or 
exceeded their schedules last month and with 
no limiting factors except manpower on the 
horizon. Part of the lack of a unified aircraft 
industry position on post-war has been due to 
the fact that most top executives have been de- 
voting their entire attention to production. The 
breathing spell may make some change in the 
situation. 


HOT RECONVERSION SPOT— Probably the 
hottest spot in the reconversion picture will be 
in California, center of the aircraft industry. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the problem can 
be gained from the fact that 92.7 percent of in- 
vestment in new aircraft plants there since 1940 
has been in government funds. The situation is 
one which prompted a leading aircraft company 
executive to comment that the public actually 
owns the aircraft industry, that they should be 
made to realize this as part of an educational 
campaign to make the public cognizant of a re- 
sponsibility for a strong industry to back up a 
strong air force after the war. 



Fighter model tested in 12-foot NACA tunnel. 


KAISER IN AGAIN?— As of deadline, Henry 
Kaiser was again in the running for presidency 
of Brewster Aeronautical at the annual meeting 
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CLARE TYPE "K” Sealed-in Relay 


Provides Laboratory-Controlled 



Performance at High Altitudes 


CLARE RELAYS 


"CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 
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of stockholders set for May 17. First, Kaiser de- 
nied he intended to resign. Then he said he 
didn’t choose to run. Last reports — and there 
may be some change in this by now — said he 
would like to remain as the head of the com- 
pany, made it plain that “5,000 stockholders of 
the company” could draft him. Former presi- 
dent, largest stockholder, publicity-hating 
James Work, had nothing to say, but at last 
reports he had something over 90,000 shares of 
Brewster stock. 


TRAINING TERMINATION— Although to 
date only 24 of the 64 Aeronautical Training 
Society schools have been terminated by the 
Army Air Forces, high Washington officials say 
there probably will be no more than 30 civilian 
training schools left in the program by August. 
Reason given was that the AAF training pro- 
gram schedule has been met and that, unless air 
war conditions change radically, all the training 
needed can be handled by 30 schools or even 


PLANE PUZZLE — Operators of some com- 
mercial primary schools are more than a little 
puzzled at the recent deliveries by the Army of 
long lines of primary trainers to the schools, 
despite the obvious fact that activities are be- 
ing sharply curtailed, with more than enough 
primary trainers already. 


AIRPORT CONDEMNATION— Just why the 
Army is trying to condemn one of the nation’s 
finest potential commercial airfields, with the 
possibility it will have to pay several millions 
more for runways it built itself for several mil- 
lions to handle B-29’s has some air circles won- 
dering. 

With adequate wartime regulation of the 
field, and abandoning of other fields, some ob- 
servers are at a loss to understand the logic of 
spending several millions more of government 
money to acquire a field that probably would 
be sold after the war. probably for a coopera- 


RAILROAD SURVEY — Although the study 
made by the Association of American Railroads 
on air transportation was represented as a dis- 
passionate survey of the field for the primary 
benefit of rail executives, there are several sig- 
nificant observations and an emphasis on par- 
ticular points that could lead some observers to 
think otherwise. One section points out that at 
the end of the war many thousands of railroad 
employees in the services will have received 
flight or other aviation training and that “these 
transportation men, trained both in railroading 
and aviation may far outnumber the total per- 
sonnel of the domestic airlines in the pre-war 
period.” 


NEW RENEGOTIATION ACT— Analysis of 
interpretations of the new Renegotiation Act by 
the war contracts price adjustment board reveals 
little that will affect the aviation industry, ex- 
cept possibly some subcontractors in the low- 
volume category. The interpretations apply to 
the provisions exempting annual business vol- 
ume of $500,000 or less, standard commercial ar- 
ticles, competitive bidding, construction con- 
tracts and claims for refunds or credits arising 
as a result of profits on excess inventories. One 
factor which would be of benefit, although nega- 
tive in character at best, is that interpretation 
which bars determination of excess profits to an 
extent that, when deducted from the aggregate 
amount of contracts, it will reduce the total be- 
low $500,000. 


MORE AIRLINERS — Best opinion in Wash- 
ington is that the domestic airlines stand an ex- 
cellent chance of receiving a substantial num- 
ber of airliners, but not until after the invasion. 
Six or eight months might do it. There will be 
a desperate need by the Army for every trans- 
port while airborne troops are being landed. 
Right now the lines couldn’t use 50 more planes 
if they were available, because of the crew 
shortage, especially first pilots. The President 
is understood to have told government officials 
that he will remove his prescribed ceiling of 
200 airline planes, when the equipment be- 
comes available. 


THE KILGORE BILL — Best current evidence 
on Capitol Hill is that the Kilgore Bill, which 
would subsidize scientific research and develop- 
ment, hasn't a Chinaman’s chance of passage in 
this Congress. 

It is considered an open secret that nobody 
attends hearings on the bill except Kilgore— 
that other members of the sub-committee sim- 
ply decline to be involved. Kilgore has been 
trying to get Vice-President Wallace or some- 
body of Wallace’s way of thinking to testify, 
for publicity purposes, but thus far to no avail. 
The Kilgore sub-committee has a large staff 
working on the bill, but informed observers have 
noted that few of them are sub-committee em- 
ployees and that most of them have been lent 
from alphabetical agencies— all of which gives 
a rough idea of the chances of the bill at the 
moment. 
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CLEAR AND WARMER- 

IN THE CABIN! 



OFFICIAL PHOTO U. S. Alt FOtCCS 

Comfort and clear windows under extreme atmospheric 
conditions help build the odds in favor of a courageous crew! 



Heated air at the correct temperature and velocity to 
prevent window frosting and maintain comfortable cabin 
temperatures is provided by combustion or transfer heaters 
equipped with White-Rodgers motorized temperature mod- 
ulators. Motor, modulating switch and gear assembly en- 
closed in dustproof, moisture resistant case — 25 inch- 
pounds of torque provided for operation of air duct 
damper — cold tested at — 65° F. 

Engineering data on the above and other White-Rodgers 
motorized controls will be forwarded to authorized manu- 
facturers upon request. 


WHITE-RODGERS ELEETRIE CO. 

‘ SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

m 
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Details on 48-Passenger Airliner 
For Post-War Release by Convair 

Test flights to begin soon on four-engine Model 39, designed to 
carry 48 seat passengers, 24 in berths or 12,000 pounds cargo; 
cruising speed near 240 mph.; range 4,000 miles at 200 mph. 
By SCHOLER BANGS 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp.’s first post-war airliner, the 
48-passenger Model 39, will be 
test-flown this spring — perhaps 
this month — at San Diego. 

With the Model 39, Convair will 
send into the air the first of a wide 
variety of wartime-planned air- 
liners that will initiate U. S. com- 
petition in international post-war 
air commerce. 

The Model 39 combines a spaci- 
ous, specially designed fuselage 
with Liberator wing, engine, tail 
and landing gear components that 
already have been performance- 
proved in two years of successful 
worldwide operation. 

► Not a Compromise Model — In 


disclosing details of the Model 39 to 
Aviation News, I. M. Laddon, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Consoli- 
dated Vultee and designer of the 
B-24 Liberator bomber, empha- 
sized that it is in no respect a com- 
promise design, such as the C-87 
Liberator Express conversion of 
the B-24. He considers the C-87 
essentially a “stop gap” wartime 
model, although a successful one. 

Intended for long-range opera- 
tion (flights up to 2,500 miles), 
Model 39 will carry 48 passen- 
gers, baggage, and 1,200 pounds 
of mail as a day plane; 24 passen- 
gers as a sleeper; or 12,000 pounds 
of payload as a cargo carrier. Its 
top speed will be 270 mph., nor- 


mal cruising speed of 240 mph. at 
60 percent power, and maximum 
range, at 200 mph. (most economi- 
cal cruising speed) is slightly more 
than 4,000 miles. 

► Gross Weight — Its basic gross 
weight is 56,000 pounds for both 
passenger and cargo models, al- 
though design specifications note 
provisional gross weights of 62,000 
and 64,000 pounds for the cargo 
version. 

The passenger version, by using 
a provisional gross weight of 62,- 
000 pounds for takeoff, will be able 
to fly the longest non-stop trade 
route ocean crossing (2,400 miles 
from San Francisco to Honolulu) 
with a full load of 48 passengers 
and baggage, and safe fuel reserve, 
according to Frank Learman, gen- 
eral sales manager of Consolidated 
Vultee. 

► Landing Speed — Landing weight, 
allowing for gasoline consumed on 
the trip, permits a landing speed 
not in excess of CAA limitation, 
he says. 

An indication of the perform- 
ance possibilities of the plane ap- 
peared in recent announcements of 
an 8 hours, 59 minutes flight made 



Over-All View of Berth Arrangements: Cutaway range airliner, showing layout of the 24 berths. For 
sketch of ConsolidatedVultee’s projected Model 39, long day travel, the plane will carry 48 passengers seated. 
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Seating and Sleeping Arrangements on Model 39: ward lobby; center, an aft compartment with reclin- 

Photo at left shows forward compartment looking to- ing seats and reading lights in wings; right, berths. 


at an average speed of 269 mph. 
from Honolulu to California by a 
Liberator Express of Consairway, 
Consolidated Vultee division oper- 
ating a California-Australia pas- 
senger and cargo service for the 

► Not World’s Largest — The Con- 
vairliner is not the biggest 
planned, either by Consolidated 
Vultee or other companies, but it 
demonstrates in size, load capacity 
and speed the convictions of many 
concerning the type of airplane 
that may prove to be most prac- 
tical during initial stages of post- 
war development of world air 
routes. 

This trend is expressed in Great 
Britain by the Avro York, which, 
while not so clean or advanced as 
the Model 39 design, has compar- 
able dimensions and can carry 50 
passengers on comparatively short 
flights. 

> Dimensions — Model 39 wingspan 
is 110 feet; fuselage length is 90 
feet with a maximum diameter of 
10 feet 6 inches; and the cargo 
version provides a floor area of 380 
square feet and a total cargo capa- 
city of 3,590 cubic feet. 

Performance specifications show 
that it will, as a cargo or passen- 
ger model, take off over a 50-foot 
obstacle on a paved runway in a 
distance of 3,100 feet, and land 
over a 50-foot obstacle in a dis- 
tance of 2,500 feet. 

It can carry up to 48-52 passen- 
gers for domestic routes as well as 
mail or cargo, depending on how 
much the fuel load is decreased 
and what the certificated gross 
weight is for the routes in question. 

Easy loading is a notable design 
feature, and in the passenger 
model passengers are provided 
quick and easy entrance through 


mid-fuselage doors with a 15-inch 
step up from ground to cabin 

► Fuselage Position — For cargo 

loading low position of the fuse- 
lage will eliminate any hoisting 
difficulties and heavy objects 
can be loaded readily through large 
fore and aft doors of the cargo 
version. 


Precedent 

Consolidated Vultee’s Model 
39 establishes a significant 
precedent in being the first 
post-war design to be flown at 
high gross weights with wing 
loading and stalling speed 
characteristics exceeding pres- 
ent limitations of Civil Air 
Regulations. 

Its flight tests, together with 
the case history and record of 
B-24’s in hundreds of millions 
of miles of flying and millions 
of takeoffs and landings should 
hasten action of the CAB in re- 
vision of the CAR to qualify 
it and comparable post-war 
planes of other companies for 
commercial certificates. The 
record should prevail over any 
set of theoretical regulations. 

Consolidated's Liberator Ex- 
press using an identical wing 
and the same power (four 
1,100 hp. Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines), is reported to have 
operated under Army pilots 
with a gross load of as much 
as 66,000 pounds and regularly 
under gross load conditions ex- 
ceeding those proposed for the 
Model 39. With a 56,000-pound 
gross load, the 39 will have 
a stalling speed of approxi- 
mately 88 mph. Present CAR 
tables for such a plane invoke 
a limitation of 80 mph. stall 


Several aspects of Model 39 un- 
doubtedly will appeal to passen- 
gers: 

The high wing provides excel- 
lent, uninterrupted view from all 
windows and also eliminates sun 
glare that often is a source of pas- 
senger discomfort in low wing de- 
signs. (Convair officials point out 
their belief that the high wing 
will reduce the hazards of forced 
landing in that the risk of damage 
to wing and engines and conse- 
quent possibility of fire is reduced.) 
► Dreyfuss Designer — The air- 
plane's high wing loading will pro- 
vide easy riding in rough air be- 
yond that attainable in a large 
airliner of lower wing loading and 
the tricycle landing gear and effi- 
cient Lamler flaps more than com- 
pensate for the higher stalling 

Convair has retained a noted in- 
dustrial designer, Henry Dreyfuss, 
to design interiors of the plane’s 
passenger versions. His prior ac- 
complishments include the design 
of the Pullman roomette, the 20th 
Century Limited and many other 
things which prove that Mr. Drey- 
fuss is one of the top flight experts 
in combining utility and appear- 
ance. He is responsible for the 
canted arrangement of seats, and 
the design of a reclining seat 
with headrest wings and a read- 
ing light built into the wing at 
the left of the passenger’s head and 
a practicable forward facing seat 
layout which will convert into up- 
per and lower berths. 

Laddon said Dreyfuss was 
chosen to plan and design Model 
39's passenger version interior be- 
cause “he has proved his ability to 
combine pleasing design with util- 
ity. His specialty is compact trans- 
portation arrangement.” 
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Start of Reconversion Believed 
Hinging on Invasion Success 

Increasing restlessness of industry expected to force Army 
and Navy concessions soon where surplus materials and man- 
power are available. 


While Congress remained en- 
tangled in a maze of reconversion 
legislation and another week 
passed without any dissipation of 
committee jealousies and under- 
cover pulling and tugging for 
authority, the nation moved stead- 
ily closer to actual reconversion. 

Just when any substantial re- 
conversion would be permitted 
remained a secret with Army and 
Navy chiefs, since there was no 
denying that Army and Navy are 
in complete control of the situa- 
tion. Time and again they have re- 
peated to impatient War Produc- 
tion Board officials that there can 
be no large-scale reconversion un- 
til after the success of the invasion 
is assured. 

► Industry Restless — But there are 
ample indications pointing to the 
fact that, despite the invasion ele- 
ment, there is an increasing rest- 
lessness on the part of the civilian 
agencies to return idle facilities to 
civilian production. This move- 
ment is strengthened by industry’s 


concern over current and impend- 
ing cutbacks, and in many quar- 
ters there is a growing feeling that 
the Army and Navy position may 
soon become untenable. If this oc- 
curs, a limited — but definite — re- 
conversion will result, regardless 
of military schedules. 

One high WPB official recently 
was described as saying that re- 
conversion on a substantial scale 
was not so far off as most people 
were being led to believe, and fol- 
lowed this with the prediction that 
within three months there would 
be “some substantial reconversion 
problems to be faced.” 

► Half-Way Step Reported Con- 
sidered — Another WPB official, 
pointing to the increasingly larger 
cutbacks being made, asserted that 
war production schedules were 
such that “a half-way step at re- 
conversion” could now be made. 
Continuing, he admitted there are 
“dozens of items which we could 
give materials to right now.” 

If these WPB officials are cor- 


AVIATION CALENDAR 



rect, and there is every reason to 
believe they are, it will mean that 
reconversion of part of the aircraft 
industry may not be so far away, 
despite the fact that aircraft plants 
will likely be among the last to 
return to civilian production. In 
some quarters it has been esti- 
mated that by the year end — and 
this is based on the assumption 
that the invasion is successful — 
from 25 to 50 percent of the na- 
tion’s industrial facilities will be 
made idle as a result of revisions 



SPERRY GYROSCOPE TESTED: 


Technicians at the high altitude laboratory at the 
Sperry Gyroscope plant on Long Island are shown 
making an adjustment on a Sperry A-3 Gyropilot 
prior to subjecting the instrument to stratospheric 
conditions in the test chamber. The main test cham- 


ber is 16 feet long and 12 feet in diameter. Dr. Eliza- 
beth Newlon, medical supervisor of the laboratory is 
shown taking notes from Irving Hilliard, an engi- 
neer. Observer on the outside is Dr. Stephen J. Zand, 
director of the laboratory. 
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in the Army supply program and 
consequent cutbacks and cancella- 
tions of contracts. If the latter and 
higher figure is correct, it is cer- 
tain that many of those facilities 
will be those now making aircraft 
components and it is not unlikely 
that some are actually airframe or 
straight aircraft plants. 

► Reconversion Agency Undecided 
— The question of who will do the 
reconversion job is still unsettled, 
but there is more and more like- 
lihood that the actual unwinding 
of the war organization will be 
done by WPB. This agency, ade- 
quately staffed and with the ex- 
perience of handling war produc- 
tion problems and war controls for 
two years, is expected to continue 
as the war production organiza- 
tion, yet at the same time take 
over reconversion and eventually 
balance the two. Thus WPB would 
juggle the two big jobs, giving in- 
creased importance to one as im- 
portance of the other waned. 

The heart of WPB’s reconver- 
sion organization is expected to be 
the Production Planning and Ad- 
justment Committee, which is now 
being created by executive Vice- 
Chairman Charles E. Wilson. Al- 
though no formal announcement 
has been made of the committee, 
it is no secret that such a group is 
being established and that it will 
consist of high Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, and WPB ofK- 

► Study Cutbacks — Chief function 
of the committee, as it is now 


planned, is to study cutbacks, place 
them in scattered localities so as 
to prevent the dislocation which 
would come with concentration of 
labor dismissals, and direct the 
placing of new contracts so as to 
correct bad situations. From the 
point of view of the aircraft indus- 
try, this committee will play an in- 
teresting part in the reconversion 
program. 

What large industries will be re- 
converted first remains a question, 
the answer to which no one in 
Washington probably knows. It 
will hardly be the automobile in- 
dustry, since that competes with 
aircraft for motors and other com- 
ponents. Many believe that, when 
reconversion comes it will come in 
the form of gradual elimination of 
WPB's L and M orders, and the 
granting of permission to war con- 
tractors to do civilian production 
on the side whenever it can be 
done without disrupting produc- 
tion schedules. 

Two New Fighters 
Near Production 

Noses of two new fighter planes 
have appeared over the production 
horizon, although there are no de- 
tails available on either of them. 
One is the twin-engine fighter pro- 
duced by Grumman, which has one 
of the best aircraft company pro- 
duction records. The other is a 
Royal Air Force plane described 


Airplanes First 

first munitions items to be 
halted when a war contract is 
terminated or modified, ac- 
cording to plans now being 
worked out in the surplus 
property administration. 

Now under consideration is 
a plan to permit certain items 
under processing to go on to 
completion despite contract 
termination, on the grounds 
that the completed item is 
much more merchandisable 
than an imcomplete one and 
further that the margin of cost 
is not often great. This would 
make for greater ease of dis- 
posal, and in many cases the 
government could get better 
prices for the goods caught in 
the pipeline by termination. 

Certain items such as shoes, 
for example, would be virtual- 
ly worthless if halted incom- 
plete. Putting these items on 
through the pipeline would 
give them value. 

Aircraft, on the other hand, 
is definitely marked for 
prompt halting. Tanks are al- 
so in the class where no fur- 
ther work would be done after 
a contract is terminated. 


merely as a super-fighter and 
“more sensational than any now 

► Put Through Paces — Grum- 
man’s new fighter was put through 
its paces recently for the benefit 
of a group of veteran Navy flyers 
who were enthusiastic over the 
plane’s performance. 

The new RAF job is reported to 
be far enough advanced so that it 
will “be ready this spring.” It is 
said to be an enormously powerful, 
highly super-charged plane de- 
signed for performance in high al- 
titudes. 


Puerto Rican Plans 

A tentative blueprint for ex- 
panding post-war aviation facili- 
ties in Puerto Rico has been 
presented to the Puerto Rico Plan- 
ning Board by Frank T. Martocci, 
chief of the Board’s Urban Devel- 
opment Division. By utilizing four 
military airports, which are ex- 
pected to be converted to civilian 
use after the war, the plan can be 
put into operation by the construc- 
tion of only three new fields, with 
ten others to be added later. Cost 
of the proposed scheme is esti- 
mated at $11,375,000. 



DOUGLAS OPERATES OUTDOOR LAB.: 

Douglas Aircraft Co. operates an expansive outdoor testing laboratory 
alongside the Douglas Santa Monica plant. Nearly a score of critical 
tests of parts, metals, plastics and design sections are under way here 
at all times. Photo shows engineers running fuel system tests. 
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Proposed Designs for Private Flyers’ Center: Artist’s conception of 
Miami aviation country club, including private swimming pool, golf 
course, etc., supplemented by a plane sales and display hangar (above), 
and private homes (below), with hangar, adjoining flight strips beyond. 


Aviation Country 
Clubs Planned 

Plans for post-war private flying 
expansion are spurring interest in 
aviation country clubs, landing 
parks, and similar centers, espe- 
cially in Florida and California. 
From now on, aviation publications 
will be carrying stories of increas- 
ing numbers of projects such as the 
Miami Aviation Center, where 
runways will be built this spring. 

Construction of hotel and ad- 
ministration buildings, restaurants, 
a seaplane ramp, club house, swim- 
ming pool, and other recreational 
features must await the end of 
building restrictions. 

► Bay Frontage — The Miami cen- 
ter, being developed by Jack Keefe 
and R. E. Flynn, will occupy a tract 
bordering on accessible Biscayne 
Blvd. and will also have a mile of 
bay frontage. The Interdepart- 
mental Airways Traffic Control 
Board in Washington and the 
North Miami city council approved 
construction. 

Two wide runways for land- 
planes will be bordered ultimately 
by cottages, each with its own pri- 
vate hangar and garage, under 
present plans. The entire 3,500-ft. 
boulevard frontage is charted for 
commercial buildings, including 
large hangar display rooms where 
private planes will be displayed. 

Flynn operates Safe-Ways Air- 
craft Co., dealer and distributor at 
Municipal Airport, Cleveland. 

Wisconsin to Study 
Post-War Air Plans 

An executive committee to act 
as a clearing house for post-war 
aviation recommendations has 
been appointed by the Wisconsin 
Aeronautics Advisory Board. 

► Recommendations — The board, 
which held its first meeting Apr. 
1, already has received recommen- 
dations for uniform regulations, 
aeronautics training in primary 
and high schools, and adequate 
legislation and aid and advice to 
communities contemplating con- 
struction of airports. 

Members of the executive board 
and the sections they will head are 
Advisory Board Chairman Carlyle 
Godske, chairman: Bradley Taylor, 
airports; Francis Trecker, legisla- 
tion; Chester Allen, aviation train- 
ing and education; Walter Olen, 
commercial aviation, and Paul 
Tobey, private aviation. 


Auto Plant Methods 
Fail to Work Out 

Technique found not adaptable 
to plane production, despite 
record March output. 

Despite the March production of 
airplanes — more than 9,000 — the 
mass production of aircraft put 
forward as possible by the adap- 
tion of automobile production 
methods has not been achieved 
and probably will not be under 
present conditions, one expert 
says. 

Thomas N. Kelly, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., speaking 
before the closing session of the 
SAE National Aeronautic meeting 
in New York, explained that pro- 
duction requirements of the air- 
craft-buying public, comprising at 
the moment the United Nations 
governments, are too strict. 

► Changes — Design changes to meet 
tactical needs are too frequent. 
Capacity for absorbing planes, 
limited by necessity for training 
personnel to use them, is too 
limited. Demand, while larger 
than ever before, does not ap- 
proach the volume requisite to 
mass-production . 


Airplanes which are obsolete 
almost as soon as the scale draw- 
ings are completed, and which 
must be manufactured from mate- 
rials whose strength is taxed to the 
limit, just do not lend themselves 
to mass-production techniques 
which, rid of design complexities 
and blessed by large scale demand, 
can spawn automobiles by the 
thousands. 

► Mass Production — Application of 
mass-production techniques to air- 
craft manufacture, Kelly said, has 
developed neither along lines nor 
to the extent once widely pre- 
dicted, which is somewhat con- 
trary to the views of those who 
believe that the record of the air- 
craft industry can not be described 
even by the extravagant phrase 
“production miracle.” 

Kelly noted that the automobile 
and aircraft industries advanta- 
geously have exchanged techniques, 
the older industry contributing or- 
ganization and management con- 
trols, engineering accuracy and 
cost consciousness — a viewpoint 
which undoubtedly will be dis- 
puted by executives of the old line 
aircraft industry. 

The aircraft industry, Kelly 
commented, has stimulated inter- 
est in new materials and methods. 
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40% of GM Output 
Is Aviation Items 

Deliveries for 1943 total $3,- 

546,684,598, up 87 percent, an- 
nual report shows. 

Aviation items now account for 
more than 40 percent of the dollar 
volume of General Motors war 
material deliveries, according to 
the corporation’s annual report, 
which shows 1943 total deliveries 
amounted to $3,546,684,598, an in- 
crease of 87 percent over war de- 
liveries of $1,898,195,445 in 1942. 

War products represented about 
93 percent of total net sales of 
$3,796,115,800 in 1943, the remain- 
der having been made up of war 
products. 

► 1943 Net Off — Net income for 
1943 amounted to $149,780,088 
against $163,651,588 in 1942. After 
paying dividends of $9,178,220 on 
the $5 series preferred stock, there 
remained $140,601,868 or $3.23 per 
share for common stock. The 
amount earned common for 1942, 
including income items of a special 
nature, was $154,473,368, equal to 
$3.55 a share. The amount earned 
on common stock in 1942 before 
adding income items of a special 
nature was $2.84 a share. 

The 1943 net income gives recog- 
nition to the following provisions 
and charges: 

► Deduction of $35,466,846 for 
post-war contingencies and re- 
habilitation. This is in addition to 
a total of $40,584,959 provided in 
1941 and 1942, making an aggre- 
gate of $76,051,805 available for 
this purpose as of Dec. 31, 1943. 

► Deduction of $64,600,000 for re- 
fund in connection with overall re- 


negotiation of war material con- 

► Provision for United States and 
foreign income and excess profits 
taxes in the aggregate amount of 
$248,920,694 compared with $124,- 
500,520 in 1942. In 1943 the 
amount includes provision for 
United States excess profits taxes 
of $158,285,975, after deducting 
$17,587,331 for the post-war credit 
applicable thereto. 

► Dividends — Dividends totaling 
$87,000,000 were paid on the com- 
mon stock in 1943 and 1942, com- 
pared with payments of $163,000,- 
000 in the prewar year of 1941. 
Net working capital amounted to 
$829,238,238 on Dec. 31, 1943, com- 
pared with $652,326,139 on Dec. 
31, 1942. Inventories at the end 
of 1943 amounted to $564,411,464, 
an increase of $98,145,879 during 
the year. 

Aluminum Extrusion 
Situation Improves 

The extrusion situation has im- 
proved so materially that the Op- 
erating Committee on Aircraft 
Materials Conservation says con- 
version from extrusions to rolled 
sections is entirely optional with 
the aircraft contractor: 

A catalog of Aluminum Alloy 
Extrusion Dies has been prepared 
and distributed by the National 
Aircraft Standards Committee, 
which lists all the commonly used 
extruded shapes. Most of these 
dies are available for use by any 
U. S. aircraft manufacturer. The 
Committee stressed that standard- 
ization in both extrusions and 
rolled formed sections is needed in 
order to avoid future shortages. 


Electronic Turbo 
Regulator Developed 

Minneapolis-Honeywell reveals 

data on new device used on heavy 

bombers in high altitude flying. 

An electronic turbo regulator 
controlling the “breathing” of 
four-engine AAF bombers has 
been developed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis, and has been in combat 
service in war theaters since late 
last summer, W. J. McGoldrick, 
vice-president in charge of aero- 
nautical research, reports. 

Developed at the request of en- 
gineers of the Materiel Command 
at Wright Field, the electronic 
mechanism controls turbo super- 
charger speeds and automatically 
provides maximum safe power 
output and efficiency at all times. 
It is the secret of high altitude 
engine control. McGoldrick points 
out that it also prevents super- 
chargers from blowing up and 
causing serious accidents and 
crashes. 

► Used on Heavy Bombers — Al- 
though use and operation of the 
two instruments are dissimilar, the 
turbo regulator employs the same 
basic circuits as the electronic au- 
tomatic pilot also developed by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell. The turbo 
regulator has been on Army heavy 
bombers for some months, though 
public knowledge of it has been 
withheld until now. It has been 
definitely established that the 
enemy is no longer in the dark 
about American engine control at 
high altitudes. 

Principle of the turbo super- 
charger is to compress the rarefied 
air of the upper atmosphere and 
feed this to the carburetor under a 
pressure sufficient to obtain the 
high power output required of air- 
craft engines. 

► Prevents Overspeeding — “One 
engine of a Flying Fortress con- 
sumes five tons of air an hour at 
cruising speed, and many times 
this at top speeds. Supercharger 
speeds, depending upon compres- 
sion requirements, range up to 
28,000 revolutions a minute, but 
any speed over this will blow up 
the turbine, endangering the crew 
as well as causing a drop in mani- 
fold pressure, which renders the 
engine practically useless at high 
altitudes. Pilots are well aware of 
the fact that overspeeding can take 
place in the fraction of a second 
and have long sought a control to 
relieve them of the duty of watch- 
ing turbo speeds and at the same 



SEAGOING C-47'S ORDERED BY ARMY: 

An undisclosed number of these Douglas land-water transports have 
been ordered by the Army for production at Oklahoma City. The C-47, 
military adaption of the DC-3, increases its versatility with the amphi- 
bian float equipment pictured first several months ago by Aviation 
News. The amphibian floats house retractable landing gear. 
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KEY HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AT CHICAGO MEETING: 


Some of the leading aircraft engineers who attended 
the Society of Automotive Engineers — National Air- 
craft Standards Committee hydraulics meeting in 
Chicago are shown here at one of the series of ses- 
sions to coordinate opinions on aircraft hydraulic 
equipment and Army and Navy opinion on design and 
standardization of combat equipment. Seated, left to 
right: F. O. Hosterman, Lockheed; R. H. Davies, 
Parker Appliance Co.; L. J. Henderson, Weather- 
head Co.; B. R. Teree, Curtiss-Wright; J. D. Redding 
and Gladys Shumate, SAE staff; Harry Kupiec, Glenn 


L. Martin Co., chairman; Frank W. Murphy, Doug- 
las; and Howard Field, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. Stand- 
ing: John Sasso, Product Engineering; W. V. Fitch, 
Harvill Corp.; J. Dentraygues, Lockheed; George A. 
Ricx, Aircraft Accessories Corp.; B. F. Ashton, Elec- 
tro!, Inc.; Andrew Raffay, Jr., Purolator Products, 
Inc.; E. F. Loweke, Hayes Industries; B. C. Reciputi, 
Adel Precision Products Corp.; J. P. Kovacs, Puro- 
lator Products, Inc.; P. B. Heineck, Bendix, Pacific 
Division, and Gene H. White, Adel Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp. 


time make possible maximum ef- 
ficiency,” says McGoldrick. 

Up to now, supercharger con- 
trols required frequent readjust- 
ments as the airplane changed its 
altitude or airspeed and, further, 
there was no fixed top limit on 
turbo speed or manifold pressures, 
the company official says. At ex- 
treme combat altitudes, the previ- 
ous regulators were sluggish and 
unreliable, while during combat, 
when the pilot was occupied with 
other things, the regulator would 
frequently cause engine failure or 
serious accidents. 

► Single Knob Control — The new 
turbo regulator operates from a 
single knob control mounted on 
the cockpit throttle arm. This ad- 
justment controls all four engines 
and provides a simplified control 
of airspeed on bombing runs. 
From this point on, the pilot need 
no longer bother with super- 
charger control problems unless, at 
some time during the flight, he de- 
sires to alter manifold pressure, in 
which case he merely has to read- 
just the control knob. 

McGoldrick explains that the 
system itself operates continuous- 
ly, making minute adjustments in 
waste gate positions as the plane 
gains or loses altitude, moves into 
hot or cold fronts where air pres- 
sures vary, or as airplane speed is 


changed through altered throttle 
positions. 

► How It Works — The turbo boost 
selector, which is merely a techni- 
cal name given for the selector 
knob, operates by sending an elec- 
trical signal to an amplifier. This 
signal is combined with another 
signal generated by a device oper- 
ated by carburetor air pressures. 
The amplifier interprets these sig- 
nals and repositions the waste gate 
motor to maintain the selected 



carburetor air pressures regardless 
of altitude. 

The turbo regulator also con- 
tains a governor, McGoldrick says, 
which is directly connected to the 
turbine and which automatically 
prevents the supercharger from 
overspeeding by setting up an 
“electrically high limit” and thus 
preventing the system from de- 
manding more from the super- 
charger than it can deliver. 

Standing Committees 
On Aviation Urged 

A bill by Senator Pat McCarran 
to set up a 13-member-standing 
committee on aviation, which Mc- 
Carran says he has introduced pe- 
riodically for nine years, has been 
referred to a subcommittee of the 
Senate Rules Committee for study. 
Senator Kenneth McKellar is 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

McCarran said such a committee 
is necessary because aviation is the 
“greatest vehicle for commerce the 
world has ever known. It has the 
greatest future looking toward the 
development of foreign commerce. 

For this reason, he said, legisla- 
tive problems affecting aviation 
should be handled by a separate 
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BRITISH TAYLORCRAFT GLIDER: 

British sources have released this photo of the prototype Taylorcraft 
Model H training glider, built in England. Landing gear has been im- 
proved, over the Taylorcraft lightplane, the Auster III. Wing-tips have 
been upturned, nose extended to bring load capacity to three persons. 


Woodrum Committee 
To Meet Shortly 

Organizational session expected 

to be held at close of Congress' 

Easter recess, possibly Apr. 12. 

Organization meeting of the 
Post-War Military Policy Commit- 
tee of the House will be held im- 
mediately after Congress ends its 
Easter recess, possibly Apr. 12. 
With considerable material avail- 
able to the committee, it is prob- 
able that there will be little delay 
in a start of the committee’s func- 
tions, although public reports may 
be slow in coming. Rep. Wood- 
rum (D. Va.) is known to contem- 
plate thorough study of each phase. 

The Woodrum group is a “big 
stick” committee in that many of 
the members have been outspoken 
supporters of a strong national de- 
fense. Consequently the chief in- 
terest in its work will center on the 
methods it advocates to maintain 
a powerful aviation, naval and 
land power establishment. 

► Policy — The attitude of the com- 
mittee — and the leadership in Con- 
gress — may best be summed up in 
the words of James V. Forrestal, 
Under-Secretary of the Navy, in a 
speech before the National Geo- 
graphic Society recently, in which 
he said, “In this war we had near- 
ly two years in which to transfer 
our economic life to war and to 
create the machinery for the pro- 
duction of a vast armament. That 
two years was won for us by the 
gallant and single-handed defense 
of Britain and subsequently by the 
amazing strength of Russia. Next 
time we may not have such an in- 

The aviation industry may ex- 
pect that the committee will advo- 
cate maintenance of a large air 
force, probably under some type of 
unified command, together with 


development of a strong research 
organization and standby manu- 
facturing potential. Undoubtedly 
civil aviation will benefit from this 
advocacy, because committee 
members are known to feel that 
this must form the flesh for the 
skeleton of any continuing air 
power. 

► Education Big Job — Observers 
feel that one of the most difficult 
tasks of the committee and through 
it the whole aviation industry, 
from manufacturers, airlines, fixed 
base operators to airmen of the 
type who formed the Civil Air 
Patrol, is going to be the process 
of education necessary to guaran- 
tee maintenance of adequate air 
power through peacetime years 
when the pressure for lowered 
military expenditures breaks the 
dam of security. 


Extend Runways 

Canada is extending run- 
ways and airports on the 
Northwest Staging Route to 
Alaska, it was announced at 
Ottawa, so that they will be 
able to handle the heaviest 
planes in use. Approximate- 
ly $5,000,000 is to be spent 
immediately on extending 
runways and making other 
additions to the Edmonton 
municipal airport, and the 
airports at Grande Prairie, 
Fort Nelson and Watson Lake. 

About a quarter of the 
amount will be spent on im- 
provements at the Edmonton 
airport. Engineers of the De- 
partment of Transport, Otta- 
wa, are already in western 
Canada in consultation with 
Maj. Gen. W. W. Foster, spe- 
cial commissioner for North- 
west Service projects. 


The mere formulation of policy 
is not going to be sufficient. The 
policy must be founded on public 
recognition of the necessity that 
created it. A policy of sorts was 
constituted following the first 
world war, but it never was im- 
plemented by education of the 
public and its representatives, with 
a result that is only too evident. 
This time, the iron glove must 
have a vital hand within it. 

67% of Airmail 
Being Delayed 

Post Office officials, receiving 

more complaints, meet with air- 
line group. 

Increase of the airmail rate from 
six to eight cents has raised public 
complaint about delayed deliveries 
to a new high, and sent Postmaster 
General Frank Walker and his air 
mail superintendent, Roy Martin, 
on a swing around the country in 
search of the answer. 

Months ago it was admitted in 
official quarters that about half of 
all mail bearing air postage was 
being diverted to trains or held 
over for later air trips. Now, air 
transport men who sat in a meet- 
ing of operators with Mr. Walker 
the other day say that the delayed 
airmail is as high as 67 percent. 

► Army Urged Public Appeal — Air 
priorities spokesmen for the Army 
say it has been a year or more since 
they suggested to the Post Office 
that the public be asked to curtail 
its use of airmail, or that the PO 
set up some sort of priorities sys- 
tem under which essential com- 
munications would have right of 
way. The Post Office, apparently 
loathe to let the people know that 
the airmail system cannot function 
normally under war conditions, 
made no reply, the sources said, 
although the Army indicates it has 
always been ready to compromise 
its claims on the air system. 

Under present conditions, pri- 
orities are granted on a small 
amount of cargo, but mainly on 
passengers, because they are vehe- 
ment in their complaints. Airmail 
users have no legal backing for 
any demands they might like to 
make. A piece of important com- 
munication on war production is 
just as likely to get thrown off the 
plane as is a letter to Aunt Emma. 

► More Planes the Answer — To all 
complaints the airlines reply that 
if they had more airplanes they 
could fly all the airmail. 
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FEDERAL DIGEST 


Industry to Support 
WLB Airframe Panel 

AWPC urges selection of official 

to serve on group as representa- 
tive of manufacturers. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 

Complete support by industry of 
the national airframe panel of the 
National War Labor Board is 
evidenced by the proposed plan 
of the East and West Coast Air- 
craft War Production Councils to 
nominate an official to serve as in- 
dustry member of the panel. 
Charles R. Hook, Jr., assistant to 
the president of Rustless Iron and 
Steel Corp., now industry repre- 
sentative, may remain on the 

Meanwhile the Board has ap- 
pointed Benjamin Aaron as chair- 
man and public member of the 
panel, replacing Thomas H. Eliot. 
Aaron joined the staff as a media- 
tion officer in February, 1942, and 
has since served as chairman of the 
Detroit Tool and Die Commission. 

► Irwin Named — In addition to 
these changes in the panel Randall 
Irwin has been appointed by the 
industry as Airframe Panel Liaison 
Officer and manager of the re- 
search and statistical office set up 
within the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington, D. C. 
Function of this new office will be 
to assist management in preparing 
cases for the NWLB. 

Irwin, who was industrial rela- 
tions chief for Lockheed, has spent 
a year as a key man on the man- 
agement-labor committee of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

► Hope for NWLB Representation 
— Spokesmen of the airframe in- 
dustry say they hope eventually to 
achieve representation on the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

These changes in the national 
airframe panel in no way affect 
the functions of the West Coast 
Airframe Committee, which was 
organized last year to administer 
the decisions of the NWLB. 

In an effort to state the Wage 
Stabilization Code and its Practical 
Application concisely and clearly, 
the Board has issued a general 
statement outlining its wage policy. 






BRIEFING 

Adoption of a federal-aid airport program “in place of the past spotty devel- 
opment of airports” has been recommended by the Committee on Trans- 
portation and Communication of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The committee report, to be considered by the Chamber’s 32nd annual 
meeting in New York early next month, proposed that federal funds be 
allotted to the states by a formula based on relative needs, be used only for 
construction and safeguarding of landing areas, and be matched by states 
or municipalities, these to provide land, buildings and maintenance. Con- 
centration of airport work responsibility in a single agency in each federal, 
state and local jurisdiction and joint surveys by these agencies of airport 
needs also were advocated. 

Labor opposition to acceptance by the United States of proposals for “free- 
dom of the air” is voiced in George Meany, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, in an article in the current American Fed- 
erationist, official AFL publication. Meany cautioned against the type of 
foreign competition faced by the U. S. Merchant Marine before the war, 
which he said would result from any “freedom of the air" acceptance. 

The British government has canceled its contract for A-30 attack bombers — 
Baltimore bombers — with the Glenn L. Martin Co. Sir Vivian Gabriel 
member of the British Air Commission said changing requirements caused 
the cancellation and that the A-30’s had met every requirement and per- 
formed splendidly. 

William A. M. Burden, former special aviation assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce, was sworn in last week as assistant Secretary of Commerce. He 
succeeds the new surplus property Administrator, Will H. Clayton. 
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Suit Tests Validity 
Of Minn. Port Body 

Action filed to restrain state offi- 
cials from carrying out measure. 

Effectiveness of Minnesota’s new 
Metropolitan Airport Commission, 
created by the 1943 legislature, 
may hinge on an appropriation 
test suit that is expected to go to 
the State Supreme Court for final 
decision. 

Specifically attacking constitu- 
tionality of a $1,000,000 appropri- 
ation for the Commission’s use, 
Elmer Erickson of Cambridge, 
Minn., brought action as an in- 
terested taxpayer in District Court 
in St. Paul. He seeks to restrain 
Minnesota state officials, including 
Gov. Edward J. Thye, from carry- 
ing out provisions of the law 
creating the Commission. 

► Certificates Ordered — Acting un- 
der this 1943 law, Governor Thye 
last month instructed the state 
auditor to issue $75,000 in certi- 
ficates of indebtedness to be avail- 
able for the Commission. The act 
provides for the levy of taxes suf- 
ficient to raise $100,000 every year 
for ten years beginning in 1944. 
Prior to such collections, the state 
auditor, on the request of the gov- 
ernor, may issue and sell certifi- 
cates of indebtedness as the need 
may arise. 

The act further provides a mil- 
lion dollar appropriation to the 
governor for the biennium ending 
June 30, 1945, of which a half mil- 
lion will become available in June 
of this year. Such money turned 
over to the governor, upon his 
authorization, is paid to the treas- 
urer of the Metropolitan Airports 
Commission and “to the treasurers 
of municipalities in the state oper- 
ating and maintaining airports 
which can qualify under tests set 
out in the act.” 

These tests are: 

► Locations of the airports and 
their usefulness as a part of a state, 
national or international system of 
air transportation. 

► The benefit of such airports to 
the people of the state as a whole, 
as distinguished from purely local 
benefits. 

► Possibilities of their use in pro- 
viding for state and national de- 

► Use being made of them by the 
federal government during the 
present war and the probability of 
future use in connection with the 


Erickson charges that the ap- 
propriation approved by the 1943 
legislature is “unconstitutional and 
void” because expenditure of 
money raised by taxation is being 
authorized “for private purposes.” 
Other complaints are that the law 
permits a public debt to be con- 
tracted for internal improvements 
and makes the state obligated to 
carry on the projects; that it auth- 
orizes debts to be contracted by 
loans on instruments other than 
state bonds and allows the credit 
of the state to be given or lent in 
aid of individuals, associations, or 
corporations. 

Braniff Asks O.K. 

On Aerovias Merger 

Involves purchase of president’s 

million peso interest. 

Braniff Airways has asked the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to ap- 
prove its acquisition of Aerovias 
Braniff, S. A., Mexican company 
organized by T. E. Braniff, presi- 

The deal involves purchase of 
Mr. Braniff’s million-peso interest 
in the Mexican line by Braniff Air- 
ways. Aerovias Braniff, which re- 
cently acquired rights of Lineas 
Aereas Nacionales, now holds 
operating licenses from Mexico 
over 4,661 miles of routes. 

► Five Planes Needed — Braniff 
Airways, which would pay a mil- 
lion pesos for its president’s inter- 
est in the Mexican set-up, esti- 
mated that five planes were 
needed for the operation, but said 
it didn’t know when they would 
be available. 

It asked a hearing and that the 
Board find the transaction in the 
public interest. 

► Interlocking Directorate — In the 
next docket (1361), Braniff and 
T. E. Braniff asked approval of an 
interlocking relationship for the 
latter as president and director of 
Braniff Airways and the same ca- 
pacity with Aerovias Braniff. If 
the acquisition sought (in docket 
1360) is approved, it was ex- 
plained, the companies will be af- 
filiated, but if not, approval of the 
interlocking relationship will be 
necessary. The same request was 
made for C. G. Adams, secretary- 
treasurer and director (docket 
1362). Braniff’s salary in 1943 was 
$24,000 and he received $51,343 
as dividends, while Adams’ salary 
was $9,620 and his dividends to- 
taled $450. 


Three Lines Argue 
For Midwest Routes 

Seek permits for service in Kan- 
sas City-to-New Orleans area. 

Need for air service develop- 
ment in the central United States 
region from New Orleans to Kan- 
sas City was outlined in a hearing 
last week before CAB Examiner 
Frank Law, Jr. Applications of 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., Delta 
and National Air Lines for service 
between these cities and interme- 
diate points were involved. 

Delta asked authority to oper- 
ate from Kansas City to New Or- 
leans via Joplin, Fort Smith, Tex- 
arkana, Shreveport, Alexandria 
and Baton Rouge. The new route 
would intersect with Delta's trans- 
southern route at Shreveport. The 
airline now holds authority to 
operate between Shreveport and 
New Orleans. 

► National Asks Two Routes — Na- 
tional proposes two routes, one via 
Springfield, Mo., and the other by 
way of Tulsa, Muskogee, Fort 
Smith, Little Rock, Texarkana, 
Shreveport, Monroe and Natchez. 
National now operates into New 
Orleans from Jacksonville. 

Mid-Continent also asked au- 
thority for two routes, one from 
Kansas City to Springfield, Little 
Rock, Monroe, Vicksburg and Nat- 
chez; the other by way of Tulsa, 
Fort Smith, Texarkana, Shreve- 
port, Alexandria and Baton Rouge. 
Mid-Continent now operates into 
Kansas City from the north, and 
extension of service to New Or- 
leans would give it service from 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and from 
Bismarck, N. D., to the Gulf. 

Farm Writ Hampers 
Allentown Aviation 

Suspension of United Air Lines 
service to Allentown, Pa., forced 
by a preliminary injunction 
against low flying over farm prop- 
erties adjoining the city airport, 
is seriously hampering operation 
of the Consolidated Vultee plant. 

Ferry pilots normally flown in 
by United, airmail and vital air ex- 
press shipments of parts now have 
to be brought into the Allentown 
plant by rail. 

► Convair Operations Cramped — 

Flying operations of Consolidated 
Vultee have not been hampered 
because the plant has its own air- 
field. 
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This is a game for experts 



Commercial Air Transportation is a "game" requir- 
ing many experts— from the aircraft designer to the 
pilot who actually does the flying. But even these 
experts would have trouble without dependable 
radio communications, instrument landing and 
efficient electronic control centers. Eimac is the rec- 
ognized "expert” in this phase of the commercial 
air transportation “game.” 


One reason may be that Eimac and the airlines grew 
up together— laying the foundations for this great 
new public service. But the most important reasons 
are that Eimac tubes possess vastly superior perform- 
ance capabilities and great stamina. These are the 
reasons that have made Eimac tubes first choice of 
the world 


THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Air Rule Over North New Guinea 
Aids Steady Westward Advance 

All-out offensive of last four weeks has cut plane opposition 
to minimum, effected air isolation of enemy and cleared way 
for continuation of drive along coast. 


Wewak, Aitape, Hollandia and 
other enemy air bases on the 
northeast coast of New Guinea are 
rapidly becoming graveyards of 
Japanese fighters and bombers as 
General Kenney’s Liberators, 
Mitchells and Havocs, escorted by 
Lightnings and Thunderbolts, have 
put on an all-out offensive during 
the past four weeks. Air opposi- 
tion, fairly strong at first, dwin- 
dled steadily, so that since Mar. 20 
there has been practically none. 

The big attack last week by 300 
of General Kenny’s planes prob- 
ably wiped out Hollandia as an 
effective air base and from now on 
the object will be to neutralize it. 
Earlier, low flying attacks were 
made with such effect and surprise 
that on the 28th and 29th, for ex- 
ample, at Hollandia more than 100 


enemy aircraft were destroyed or 
heavily damaged like sitting ducks 
on the ground. In addition to this, 
practically all Jap shipping be- 
tween Astrolabe Bay (Bogadjim) 
and Hollandia, including an entire 
convoy, was sent to the bottom. 

► Move Gains Momentum — -Decks 
were cleared for the drive west 
across the New Guinea coast by 
(1) the completion of the four- 
month Huon Peninsula campaign 
when American and Australian 
forces effected a junction near 
Saidor on Feb. 9; (2) the capture 
and occupation of the Admiralty 
Islands during the three weeks be- 
ginning Feb. 29, cutting off Wewak 
and other bases to the west from 
Kavieng and Truk, and (3) the 
occupation of Emirau in the St. 
Matthias Islands closes the circuit 


'Ridiculous’ 

Rumors that "airpower is on 
trial” or that some theoretical 
deadline has been set before 
which airpower must prove it- 
self “are as ridiculous as the 
widely extravagant claims by 
enthusiastic but uninformed 
proponents of air power who 
once said that with a couple of 
thousand heavy bombers we 
could wipe Germany off the 
map in a week,” Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, commanding general 
of the Army Air Forces, be- 
lieves. 

The statement, made before 
the Army-Navy conference of 
industry and labor leaders in 
Los Angeles, has just been re- 


by cutting off Kavieng itself. The 
complete isolation of the N/E New 
Guinea coast by air blockade has 
now become a possibility. The suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Bismarck 
Sea campaign, and neutralization 
of the once formidable bases of 
Rabaul and Kavieng, eliminates 
the possibility of a Jap flanking 
attack on the main Central Pacific 
line of drive, from our new bases 
in the Marshalls through the Caro- 
lines — Marianas — Philippines to 
the China coast. The New Guinea 
campaign will become an impor- 
tant supporting drive, the capture 
of Hollandia (Netherlands New 
Guinea) being the first main ob- 
jective. Already the important 
base at Madang is threatened. 

► Hard Road to Hollandia — At this 
writing, our troops are in the 
Bogadjim area, west of Saidor, and 
from there to Hollandia is about 
450 miles as the Lightning flies. 
Unlike the Central Pacific drive, 
there is no possibility of leap-frog- 
ging this impressive distance in a 
single hop. The only land com- 
munication is a primitive coastal 
track. Good harbors are few and 
far between, and while surprise 
landings may be made at many 
points, supply will be a great dif- 
ficulty in any by-passing tactics. 

The enemy still has strong forces 
at Hansa Bay, Kranel Bay (near 
Wewak) and a few other passable 
harbors. He also has the pick of 
the airfield sites, such as those at 
Madang, Nubia and four in the We- 
wak area (Boram, Dagua, Wewak 
and But). These have been largely 
neutralized, and those further west 
at Aitape and Hollandia itself are 
now under heavy attack almost 



MITCHELL S FIREPOWER INCREASED: 

Frontal firepower on B-25 Mitchell bombers is greatly increased by 
package guns, two installed on each side of the nose. Workers at the 
Modification Center of North American Aviation’s Kansas division apply 
protective cellulose coating to keep moisture out of the guns. 
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daily. Air supply and airborne 
surprise attacks used so success- 
fully in the quick conclusion to the 
Salamaua-Lae campaign early last 
September, will upon occasion 
speed the progress of the ground 
troops. Air power will attempt to 
keep enemy aircraft out of the 
skies, will largely prevent supplies 
and reinforcements from reaching 
the now isolated Jap troops, but 
our ground forces will have to ad- 
vance from base to base under con- 
ditions of almost unbelievable dif- 
ficulty. 

► Air Tactics in New Guinea — The 
importance of Hollandia, less than 
1,000 miles from the vital base of 
Palau, and thus a possible jump- 
ing-off place for a drive on the 
Philippines, indicates a deter- 
mined effort by the Japs to slow 
up General MacArthur's advance. 
Enemy fighters and bombers can 
still be island-hopped from Min- 
danao by way of Talaud and Hal- 
mahera, and there seems to be a 
disposition to keep throwing them 
in, despite huge losses. Thus ham- 
mering at air bases will probably 
have to be continued. Since the 
battle of the Bismarck Sea an out- 
standing specialty of the Fifth Air 
Force has been minimum altitude 
bombing. This has its application 
as an anti-shipping technique and 
has proved equally successful in 
anti-airfield attacks. 

For both purposes Mitchell (B- 
25) and Havoc (A-20) attack 
bombers, heavily armed with for- 
ward-firing .50-calibre guns, have 
been outstanding. The eight .50’s 
in the nose of the B-25 were ori- 
ginally a Fifth Air Force adapta- 
tion, and it has become standard 
on the latest attack version of the 
Mitchell, plus six more .50's in top, 
tail and sides, and 75-mm. cannon. 
This new model is now in action in 
several theaters, including New 
Guinea. 

► Other Equipment — The fast, low 
flying Havoc fighter-bombers are 
hardly less effective, and the latest 
of the A-20 series has six forward- 
firing .50's, four in the nose and 
one on each side of the forward 
fuselage, twin-gunned power tur- 
ret on top, behind the cockpit, and 
a so-called tunnel gun below the 
fuselage. The extensive use of 
"parafrags,” deadly bombs for low 
altitude work equipped with para- 
chutes to delay action until the at- 
tack bombers can get away, is an- 
other successful development of 
the Fifth Air Force. 

For the heavy attacks on Aitape 
and Hollandia the hard-hitting 


Liberators, escorted by long-range 
Lightnings, have been carrying the 
ball. The Thunderbolts also have 
been highly successful in this 
theater. Air and ground have de- 
veloped the closest possible coop- 
eration, and despite all difficulties, 
progress should be steady. 

Navigator 

AAF Lifts Ban 
On Crash Reports 

Allows publishing of stories as 
long as security is not involved 
Facts concerning military air- 
plane crashes, taking place at 
points other than on Army prop- 
erty, may be published without 
restriction so long as security is 
not involved, the Army Air Forces 
decreed in a recent advisory 
pamphlet distributed to its public 
relations officers. 

The orders not to obstruct the 
business of giving the public such 
facts apparently signalize a new 
era in AAF public relations, in 
contrast to some policies which 
made themselves felt earlier in the 

► Camera Smashing — Clarifying 


Advance Notice 

The Germans have from 60 
to 90 minutes’ advance notice 
that the Allies are preparing to 
send large bomber formations 
out from Britain over Nazi ter- 
ritory because our squadrons 
circle over England gaining 
altitude. 

General Arnold recently ex- 
plained to West Coast execu- 
tives why the Allies are not 
able to surprise the enemy 
consistently or to baffle them 
with major diversionary ef- 
forts. The best we can do is to 
send several air fleets out in 
various directions, one or more 
carrying no bombs at all, leav- 
ing the Germans to guess which 
is the main force. 

The reason for our inability 
to surprise the enemy is detec- 
tion equipment. 

“Our heavies do not usually 
take off from their landing 
fields and go directly toward 
the target," General Arnold 
said, “climbing as they fly. A 
climbing bomber is a sitting 
duck for a fighter. Our forma- 
tions are put together over 
England and they are closed up 
tightly at the chosen altitude 
before they head out over the 



NEW ASSIGNMENTS: 

New assignments in the 9th Air 
Force based in England include 
appointment of Maj. Gen. Ralph 
Royce (photo) to be. deputy com- 
mander to Maj. Gen. Lewis Brere- 
ton, commander, and Brig. Gen. 
Elwood R. Quesada to be head of 
the Fighter Command. General 
Royce was formerly commanding 
general of U. S. Army forces in 
the Middle East. General Quesada 
a relief pilot on the famous Army 
plane “ Question Mark" that set an 
endurance record in 1929, has par- 
ticipated in the North African and 
Italian campaigns. 


specifically the status of news- 
paper reporters and photographers 
working on aircraft accidents, the 
instructions explain: 

“On several occasions, however, 
public relations officers have 
sought to prevent the taking of 
photographs of wrecked airplanes 
by news photographers. Some of 
them have gone so far as to smash 
the cameras of enterprising pho- 
tographers — to the serious detri- 
ment of the U. S. Air Forces' public 
relations. 

“Camera smashing, or any such 
interference with the rights of 
civilians, can neither be justified 
or condoned. If confidential equip- 
ment were visible on a photo- 
graphed wrecked plane — a most 
unlikely occurrence — a phone call 
to the editor would stop publica- 
tion of the picture and result in 
surrender of the negative to proper 
authority." 

The new orders also advise that 
“it is the duty of the public rela- 
tions officer to give the press every 
possible service within the limits 
of security. The press is bound by 
rigid, self-imposed codes of cen- 
sorship which it will not intention- 
ally break. The PRO must never 
try to act as censor.” 
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Precision pays off in Performance 

More than 5o,ooo Allison liquid-cooled aircraft engines have 
gone to the United Nations fighting forces. ★ Into each 
of these engines have gone the precision and skill 
amassed by Allison and General Motors 
during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. ★ Therein lies 
the secret of the 
power of Allison 
engines and their reliable 
performance in every 
major engagement 
of our Army 
Air Forces. 
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FINANCIAL 

American’s Move to Acquire Export 
Revives Franchise Value Problem 

First action by domestic air carrier to share in lucrative trans- 
Atlantic business presents CAB with difficult policy case to 
decide. 

By ROGER WILCO 


The proposed acquisition of con- 
trol of American Export Airlines 
by American Airlines represents 
the first formidable move by a 
domestic carrier to share in the 
profitable trans-Atlantic air lanes. 
It also focuses attention on the 
value of operating rights or fran- 
chises in the aviation industry. 

American Airlines has offered 
$3,000,000 in return for 120,000 
shares of common stock to be is- 
sued by American Export Airlines. 
This would give the domestic car- 
rier a 51% percent interest and 
effective control of 200,000 shares 
of common stock to be outstanding 
for Export Airlines. American Ex- 
port Steamship Lines, now owning 
about 70 percent of the present 
80.000 shares of Export Airlines' 
common stock, would remain with 
a 24 percent participation. Slight 
adjustments enter into the picture 
on the exercise of warrants at- 
tached to the Export Airlines’ pre- 
ferred but are without material 
effect upon the new proposed con- 
trolling interest. 

► Foothold — If approved, this 
agreement would give American 
Airlines a firm foothold in the in- 
ternational field and permit the 
steamship company to divest itself 
of control of its growing offspring. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
repeatedly cited American Export 
Steamship Lines to dispose of con- 
trol of its airline. This current 
move may permit the steamship 
company to do so while retaining a 
stake in the airline it founded. 

The CAB will once again come 
to grips with the problems arising 
out of its original divestment order 
and will be faced with additional 
complications in the international 
aviation field. Under Section 408 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, the Board is required to 


". . . approve the consolidation . . . 
or acquisition of control of any cer- 
tificated air carrier . . .” The CAB 
must find any such proposed ar- 
rangement in the public interest 
before it can become effective. 

► Book Value $6 — American Air- 
lines has agreed to pay $25 per 
share for the American Export 
Airlines' common stock. Last 
available reports would indicate a 
present book value of around $6 
per share for this equity. This was 
largely represented by develop- 
ment expenditures — a proper but 
highly intangible asset. 

Why is American Airlines will- 
ing to pay such an apparent high 
price for Export Airlines? Simply 
this: Export has a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to oper- 
ate an air route between New York 
and Lisbon. (This line also has 
made extensive applications for 
services connecting Washington, 
New York, Boston and Chicago 
with the British Isles, France and 
various Mediterranean points ex- 
tending to Bombay in one instance 
and terminating in Africa in an- 
other case.) 

► Franchise — In other words, Ex- 


Coast Production 

Airframe production in Pa- 
cific Coast plants last month 
amounted to 36,015,200 pounds, 
an increase of 3,546,000 pounds 
over February, according to 
Brig. Gen. Donald W. Stace, 
western procurement district 
supervisor of the AAF Mate- 
riel Command. 

Stace said West Coast pro- 
duction, along with the rest of 
the nation, reached an all- 
time peak of 2,703 warplanes 
delivered to the armed forces. 


port Airlines owns a franchise 
without which it is impossible to 
operate an air service across the 
Atlantic. But American Airlines 
has also made application (in 1943) 
for a route from Chicago, Detroit, 
New York and Boston to European 
points. While the applications filed 
have been marked "secret" (in 
view of the ATC military oper- 
ating experiences they contain), it 
is understood that they are very 
thorough and well documented. 
Further, from all indications. 
American has not despaired of its 
hopes in this direction. 

A logical explanation to the 
price being paid may well be that 
American wants to get into the 
international air picture NOW and 
not wait for the protracted pro- 
ceedings which seem to preface 
any granting of new certificates of 
convenience and necessity for in- 
ternational operations. This is par- 
ticularly true with the intense and 
involved status of post-war inter- 
national aviation from the highest 
echelons down. 

► Board’s Policy — How will the 
CAB view this proposed arrange- 
ment? No ready answer is of 
course available. But the Board, 
(then the Authority) in disapprov- 
ing of the original TWA proposal 
to acquire Marquette late in 1939, 
went on record as stating: “. . . it 
would be clearly adverse to the 
public interest to allow a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to be 
treated as if it were a speculative 
security to be sold by the holder 
to the highest bidder, or as if it 
were possessed of a value of its 
own, distinct from the legitimate 
expenses of initially securing a 
certificate . . .” 

Subsequently, in a second action, 
the Authority approved the TWA 
acquisition upon a reduction of 
about one-third in the purchase 
price. However, Mr. Warner, mem- 
ber, dissenting, observed: ". . . it 
is impossible to discover that Mar- 
quette . . . has had anything other 
than the certificate, which has a 
value approaching either the com- 
pensation proposed or that now 
proposed." It was clear that TWA 
was mainly interested in the 
"franchise” or "grandfather” cer- 
tificate held by Marquette and was 
willing to pay for it. 

► UAL LAMSA Purchase — Late in 
1943, the Board approved United 
Air Lines’ purchase of a 75 percent 
interest in LAMSA. Mexican air- 
line, for $145,750. Of this amount, 
$32,000 represented the book value 
and the balance. $113,750. was ap- 
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plicable to “franchises and good- 
will.” 

Back in 1937, United Air Lines 
wanted to serve Denver on its 
transcontinental operation in addi- 
tion to going through Cheyenne. 
The Post Office was slow in award- 
ing a mail contract making this 
service possible. As a consequence, 
United was forced to pay $209,000 
for the 100-mile segment between 
Cheyenne and Denver. This route 
was owned by Inland Air Lines, 
then Wyoming Air Express, and in 
itself was not particularly profit- 
able but United placed a high 
value in going into Denver and 
was willing to pay for the privi- 
lege. 

► Test for CAB — It is with this 
background that it becomes easy 
to understand why American is 
willing to pay the proposed price 
for control of Export Airlines and 
why the Board may be faced with 
a difficult case. 

Conflicting trends in the pro- 
posed arrangement appear in 
other directions as well. Aviation 
Corp. owns 143,769 shares or 25.01 
percent of the common stock of 
American Airlines and is the major 
stockholder of record. The holding 
company also owns 183,477 shares, 
or 9.20 percent, of Pan American 
Airways common — representing a 
substantial stake in that enter- 
prise — potent protagonist of Ex- 
port Airlines. 

► Lehman on Board — Furthermore, 
Lehman Brothers has one of its 
partners, Robert Lehman, on the 
board of Pan American Airways. 
Another partner of the same in- 
vestment firm, John M. Hancock, is 
on the directorate of American Ex- 
port Steamship Lines, progenitor 
of Export Airlines. 

American Builds Up 
Reconversion Funds 

American Airlines has provided 
$1,750,000 for a reconversion re- 
serve, according to the report for 
1943, which shows net profit of 
$3,192,968 after the transition pro- 
vision. 

Net profit for 1942 was $3,851.- 
714, including $834,845 from sale 
of flight equipment under govern- 
ment direction. Earnings in 1943 
before federal income taxes and 
the transition reserve were $8,- 
442,968, compared with $5,423,868 
in the previous year. Amount for 
federal income taxes last year was 
$3,500,000. 


Airline Officials’ 
Stock Sales Listed 

SEC reports on dealing of com- 
pany officers in own securities. 

Sale of 2,750 shares of Pan 
American Airways Corp. capital 
stock by four officials high- 
lighted the list of February avia- 
tion stock transactions reported to 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission by officials and principal 
stockholders of corporations with 
securities listed on a national se- 
curities exchange. 

George L. Rihl, vice-president, 
sold 1,400 shares in lots of 200 
shares each on Feb. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 
and 9. At today’s prices his sales 
have a market value of $43,400. 
Mr. Rihl reported that at the close 
of February his holdings in Pan 
American consisted of 733 shares, 
which have a current market value 
of $22,723. 

► Sells 650 Shares — Evan E. Young, 
vice-president, disposed of half his 
holdings in Pan American through 
sale of 650 shares, with a present- 
day market value of $20,150. 

John C. Cooper, vice-president 
and assistant to the president, sold 
400 shares in lots of 100 shares 
each to close the month with 1,442 
shares of Pan American capital 
stock in his portfolio. At current 
market prices, Mr. Cooper's hold- 
ings have a value of $44,702. 

H. Preston Morris, secretary and 
general attorney, sold 300 shares, 
reducing his holdings to 1,000 
shares with current market value 
of $31,000. 

► Colonial President Sells — Sig- 
mund Janas, president of Colonial 
Airlines, Inc., reported sale of 
3,500 common in February, reduc- 
ing his holdings to 16,610 shares 
with a current market value of 
$124,575. 

Ray C. Shrader, vice-president of 
Braniff Airways, Inc., sold 200 
shares of the company’s common, 
leaving his holdings at the close 
of February at 1,300 shares. At 
today’s prices, Mr. Shrader’s shares 
have a market value of around 
$18,850. 

► Northeast — Eugene L. Vidal, di- 
rector of Northeast Airlines, Inc., 
sold 534 common Feb. 24. His hold- 
ings of 23.000 shares at the close 
of February have a current market 
value of around $235,750. H. L. 
Swimm, comptroller of Northeast, 
bought 200 common Feb. 5, in- 
creasing his holdings to 300 shares 
at the end of the month. 


Two reports covering transac- 
tions in November, 1943, were filed 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission by John H. Phipps, 
director of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 
and Joseph P. Ripley, director of 
United Air Lines Transport Corp. 
Mr. Phipps reported purchase of 
100 shares of Eastern's common 
through a holding company, which 
held 6,800 shares of the stock at 
the close of November. He also 
reported that 625 shares were 
owned through a trust. Mr. Ripley 
reported sale of 200 shares of 
United’s common, representing his 
entire holdings in the company. 

► Republic Aviation — Among the 
manufacturing group, John J. 
Daly, director of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., reported purchase of 
3,300 common, bringing his hold- 
ings at the close of February to 
49,314 shares. At current prices, 
his holdings have a market value 
of around $215,000. 

Tom Salter, director of Cessna 
Aircraft Co., purchased 500 com- 
mon, increasing his ownership to 
510 shares. 

Lawrence D. Bell, president and 
general manager of Bell Aircraft 
Corp., gave away 400 common and 
sold 3,100 shares, reducing his 
holdings to 22,911 shares at the 
end of February. His holdings 
have a current market value of ap- 
proximately $292,000. 

► Bendix — William H. Houghton, 
comptroller of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., sold 100 shares of common, 
reducing his ownership to 1,000 
shares. Henry A. Gossner, secre- 
tary, sold 100 shares, leaving him 
200 shares. 

Harold I. Crow, president of Air 
Associates, Inc., sold 100 common 
to give him an ownership of 1,635 
shares at the close of the month. 

► Solar Aircraft — Edmund T. Price, 
president of Solar Aircraft Co., in- 
creased his holdings of common to 
18,579 shares through purchase of 
500 shares during February. Wil- 
liam W. Clary, director, bought 200 
shares, increasing his holdings to 
700 shares. 

► Aviation Corp.— William F. Wise, 
executive vice-president of Avia- 
tion Corp., reported that in No- 
vember. 1943, he sold 500 shares 
of the capital stock, reducing his 
ownership to 791 shares. 

W. L. Maxson. director of United 
Aircraft Corp., filed a report for 
January, 1944, showing purchase 
of 100 common, while Cyril K. 
Wildman, also a director, reported 
purchase in October, 1943, of 300 
shares. 
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platform for peace. More plane* now to hasten the hoi 
victory. More planes then to guard the peace and fly the c 

America surges into the era of flight with many new n, 
carrying the flag. ROHR is one of them ... a name which 
means long lines of sleek motors assembling into 

completed power plants . . . thousands of men and womei 
Production Fighters, trained in special skills to speed giant 

Liberators and fleet Lightnings into the blue ... an engi- 
neering skill that has reduced intricate tasks of bomber 
and fighter production to save thousands of 
hours. Rohr works now for victory and 
lothing else, hut stands ready to play a 

full part in the winning of the peac 
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Fiberglas XM-PF 
Aircraft Insulation 

GIVES HIGH PERFORMANCE 
PER UNIT OF WEIGHT 


T his insulation is made up of an inert, inorganic 
material — glass in the form of very fine fibers. 
Here are the qualities of this new-type insulation : 
It is easy to handle and fabricate. It requires no 
stitching or felting to maintain its form and shape, 
even under extreme vibration. 

Also, the fibers are not subject to rot, mildew, or 
fungus growth. They need no flameproofing, since 
they are made of glass and therefore cannot burn. 

Resilient, Flexible, Strong 

Because this insulation is composed of very fine 
fibers, it is also resilient, flexible, and has a strength 
that is unknown to glass in its more common forms. 

Its acoustical uses include installation in pilot’s, 
radio, and navigator’s compartments. The merit 
factor is over 80, indicating in this respect that its 
performance per pound is high. 

Thermal Uses, Too 

Its thermal uses include insulation on hot-air ducts 
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and fittings on aircraft. It is also used to insulate 
cargo and troop transport compartments. Here it 
provides the optimum in insulating effect, per pound 
of weight. It also absorbs the minimum of moisture 
under extremely humid conditions. 

In both acoustical and thermal uses, the advan- 
tages of an inert, inorganic insulating material apply. 

Fiberglas XM-PF Aircraft Insulation is now avail- 
able for military aircraft uses in densities of 1 lb. 
and l3-£ lbs. per cubic foot. Get in touch with the 
branch office nearest you. Owens-Coming Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


Fiberglas 


Plain Cloths, Coated Cloths, Tapes, Sewing Thread, and 
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PERSONNEL 


of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., has be- 
come assistant to the president of 
Macmillan Petroleum Corp., Los 
Angeles. 


W. M. "Bill” Morgan, Oklahoma City 
newspaperman, has been appointed 
special represen- 


Okla- 

I homa for Braniff 
Airways. He will 
have headquar- 
ters at the cor- 
poration’s Okla- 
homa City office. 


I F1 

. 

i served on the 

I J aviation 

tee of the Okla- 
homa Chamber of Commerce for 
many years and is now chairman. 
He also served as vice-chairman of 
the National Aviation Clinic held in 
Oklahoma City in November. He is 
a member of the National Aeronau- 


Geoffrey Mayo, member of the board 
of directors of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., and financial adviser to Donald 
Douglas, was awarded a three-dia- 
mond pin for 15 years’ service with 
the company. Mr. Douglas made the 
award. 


Wilbert Fred Calliott (photo) is the 
new general auditor for American 


Formerly section 
head in charge 
of statistics and 
IBM operations, 
Calliott will now 
supervise those 
departments and 
direct revenue 
auditing, audits 

tions, files and 
records, and the bulletin and mailing 
rooms. He will report to Vincent J. 
Long, assistant treasurer and secre- 
tary. E. F. Udcen replaces Calliott. 



Harry E. King, for more than 30 years 
civilian inspector of aircraft for the 
Navy, is new chief of inspection of 
Allentown division of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., succeeding 
Walter H. Barling who is transfer- 
ring to the Fort Worth division. 


James S. Ogsbury. Jr., secretary of 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp., has been inducted into the 
Army. A successor will be chosen 
by the Fairchild board of directors. 


Dr. V. N. Krivobok, for many years 
professor of metallurgy at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and 
recently chief metallurgist of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., is now with the 
Development and Research Division 
of International Nickel Co., New 
York. 


S. R. Newman (left) has been ap- 
pointed acting western sales mana- 
ger of United Air Lines and Homer 
J. Merchant (center) becomes acting 
eastern sales manager. Merchant, 
western sales manager for United at 
San Francisco, moves to the Chicago 
headquarters to supervise sales acti- 
vities, while Newman assumes Mer- 
chant’s duties at San Francisco. The 
changes are due to the temporary 
vacancy of the position of eastern 
sales manager, held by N. B. Rader, 
now on military leave as a Marine 





captain. Warren Burke (right) be- 
comes acting district traffic mana- 
ger for United in San Francisco. He 
has been assistant district traffic 
manager and has been in air trans- 
portation since 1935, serving for two 
years in naval aviation. He joined 
United in 1938. 

Howard W. Cheney, formerly adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager 


Carl O. Samuelson (photo) has been 
appointed contracts manager of the 
Ranger Aircraft 
Engines division 
of Fairchild En- 
plane Corp. He 

tracts manager 
of the Lycoming 
division of the 
Aviation Corp. 

Samuelson has 
been connected 
with aviation engine work since 
1927. L. Paul Ahlcrs has been pro- 
moted to assistant contracts man- 
ager. 



Comdr. James O. Bigelow, USN, has 
been appointed assistant Bureau of 
Aeronautics representative at the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., in Baltimore. 

Adcle Jenkins Mann, former Pennsyl- 
vania-Central chief hostess, has been 
cited by Secre- 
tary of War 
Henry L. Stim- 
son for heroism 
in saving lives 
aboard a plane 
that crashed 
near Botswood, 
Newfound- 
land, just a year 

part: “Your conduct on this occasion 
was an inspiration to the survivors 
and contributed materially to the 




OLD TIMERS AT FAIRCHILD: 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp.'s president, James S. Ogsbury, 
awards certificates and diamond-studded pins for 20 years' service to 
Robert A. Draghi, general works manager, and Joseph Picarelli, New 
York plant manager. C. A. Harrison, vice-president in charge of sales, 
who has completed 15 years with the company, also received an award. 
Fairchild manufactures aerial cameras and precision aviation instru- 
ments. 
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Melvin T. Brockman has been ap- 
pointed manager of airtruck service 
for the air car- 
go department of 
United Air 
Lines. He will 
represent United 

tation committee 
of Air Cargo, 
Inc. Brockman 
has been area 
manager for the 
air cargo department in Chicago. He 
is on the board of directors of the 
Junior Traffic Club of Chicago and 
chairman of that organization’s Air 
and Express Committee. 

Fred T. Miller has been appointed 
manager of Adel Precision Product 
Corp.’s Customer Service Dept, at 
Burbank, Calif. Since October, 
1942, Miller has been chief of Adel’s 
research and testing laboratories. In 
his new position he will be re- 
sponsible for maintenance and ser- 
vice of Adel hydraulic equipment 
installed on nearly every type plane 
in operation from domestic and 
foreign air bases. Before joining 
Adel he was a cadet in the U. S. 
Army Air Force. 

Maj. T. O. Van Alen is the new con- 
tracting officer for the Army Air 
Forces at Waco Aircraft Co., Troy, 
Ohio. Major Van Alen has served at 
the Reading Army Air Field and at 
Wright Field. 

Ernie Gann, American Airlines pilot 
flying on the trans-Atlantic routes 
under contract with the ATC, has 
completed the manuscript of his new 
book. Position Unknown, a Action- 
ized story of his experiences in the 
north for the ATC. Viking will pub- 
lish the book this spring. 

Ted Carman has replaced E. R. Pat- 
terson as chief of materials for Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., Tuc- 
son division. Patterson is now with 
the New Orleans division. 



vision, where he was general super- 
visor of B-24 and C-87 major and 
Anal assembly inspection. McClure 
has participated in construction of 
small racing planes for many years. 

Officers elected at the New York 
Section of the Institute of Aeronau- 
tical Sciences held in New York 
were: Dr. Frederick K. Tcichmonn of 
New York University, chairman: 
Jerome Lederer of Aero Insurance 
Underwriters, vice-chairman; and 
Edward J. Foley of American Airlines, 
secretary. Members of the Executive 
Committee are: Dr. R. Paul Herring' on. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn: 
Stephen .1. Zand, Sperry Gyroscope 
Co.; C. Pappas, Republic Aviation: 
and David Gregg, Eclipse Aviation. 

P. W. Litchfield has been reelected 
chief executive officer and chairman 
of the board of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. All other executive of- 
ficers including E. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent, were reelected. 

G. C. Woodward, secretary of Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., has been elected a 
vice-president. He will continue his 
duties as secretary and will also 
act as assistant treasurer. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines has an- 
nounced the following personnel 
changes: L. B. Sampson has been 
named inspector of agencies with 
headquarters at Montreal. He will 
coordinate and standardize traffic 
and agency accounting procedures. 
M. R. Stamp is tariff compiler, re- 



reservation and passenger handling 
procedures for the system. C. W. 
Budd. regional traffic manager, east- 
ern lines, will supervise and assist 
district traffic managers. 

Comdr. Harry R. Horney. USN, has re- 
ported for duty to the Flight Statis- 
tics Section, Flight Division, of the 
Navy’s deputy chief of naval opera- 
tions for Air. He will serve under 
Gapt. S. H. Warner, head of the Flight 
Statistics Section in charge of acci- 
dent statistical studies, accident pre- 
vention and safety education. 

Ralph E. Oursler has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
aviation division 
of Evans Prod- 
ucts Co., with 
his headquarters 
in Kansas City. 

He will have 
charge of 18 
midwest- 
ern states. Ours- 
ler joined Evans 
last year as an 
air cargo spe- 
cialist and has made two trips to 
Alaska to train military personnel in 
cargo loading methods. He joined 
TWA in 1936 and has since been 
with Lockheed and other aviation 
companies. In addition to his duties 
he is a consultant for the Southern 
California University Air Transpor- 
tation and Air Express school. 

Gardner Carr has been named vice- 
president of McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp., in charge of Memphis opera- 
tions, with responsibility for all 
Memphis functions except fiscal. 
Carr is executive vice-president of 
M.A.C., and his new duties are ad- 
ditional. His headquarters will be 
in St. Louis. Laurence Smith, vice- 
president and treasurer, has respon- 
sibility for Memphis Fiscal division. 

Edward D. Riordun, formerly with Bell 
Aircraft Corp., has been appointed 
director of industrial relations of the 
Graham-Paige Motor Corp., Detroit. 



Ernest A. Moore, production superin- 
tendent of the Ryan Aeronautical 
Co., was presented one of the 1943 
Chambex-lain Awards for Outstand- 
ing Industrial Achievement. A gold 
medal was presented to Moore in 
recognition of his successes in speed- 
ing up production at Ryan. 

Jerome Lederer, chief engineer of 
Aero Insurance Underwriters, has 
been named assistant manager. Fred 
N. Davey has just been appointed 
assistant manager in charge of pro- 
duction and Donald M. Stewart be- 
comes assistant manager in charge 
of underwriting. 

J. Y. McClure has been appointed 
chief inspector of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Corp.’s Fort Worth Division, 
transferring from the San Diego di- 


sponsible for the filing of all tariffs 
and schedules. R. McQuattie is as- 
sistant to the general traffic mana- 
ger and will supervise the compila- 



McQuattie Budd 


tion and maintenance of all traffic 
manuals and traffic training pro- 
grams and also will be responsible 
for installation and supervision of all 


Costas Pappas. Republic Aviation 
Corp. engineer, will be awarded the 
Wright Brothers Medal by the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers at 
the annual dinner Apr. 16 at the 
New Yorker Hotel. Pappas achieved 
this honor by presenting the best 
paper on aerodynamics and struc- 
tural research during 1943. He will 
receive a bronze plaque, the gold 
medal and a certificate. 

Paul 1.. Goldstrohm and George M. Mus- 
champ have been elected members 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. 
Muschamp is vice-president in 
charge of engineering of the com- 
pany, a division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., and Gold- 
strohm is vice-president in charge 
of production. 
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POINTERS ON PLANES I\o. 2 of a Series 



Electronics Now Used in Making Aircraft Spurs 


. Fairchild's Duramold engineers have 
harnessed the electron to a new and ur- 
gent task — the manufacture of spars, backbones of 


Usual plywood techniques for joining thin layers 
of wood could not be applied in making heavy wooden 
aircraft components. New methods were needed and 
in a hurry. 

Fairchild engineers found the solution in elec- 
tronic energy, employing radio high frequency with 
an apparatus similar to that used by radio stations in 


sending out short wave broadcasts but designed spe- 
cifically for heating the plastic adhesives efficiently. 

Heat generation by radio frequency, coupled with 
the use of special plastic adhesives, now turns out 
better, stronger spars. Production time has been 
reduced from hours to minutes. The use of 
electronics has become standard procedure in this 
phase of Fairchild's Duramold process for build- 
ing plywood structures — another instance of how 
Fairchild engineers apply "the touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today." 


Fairchild flircraft 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Maryland ....Burlington, Xorth Carolina 
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HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 

CORPORATION SERVES THE 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

1 . By constructing subas- 
semblies to manufactur- 
ers’ specifications. 

2. By designing parts for 
all types of airplanes. 

3. By re-engineering parts 
for mass production. 

4 . By building complete 
airplanes and airships. 

5. By extending the facili- 
ties of Goodyear Re- 
search to aid the solution 
of any design or engi- 
neering problem. 


A SURER WAY TO MEASURE STRUCTURAL FATIGUE 

developed by the Goodyear Aircraft Corporation is the 
Resonance Fatigue-Testing machine. This ingenious device 
employs electric impulses to induce the natural vibration 
frequency of aircraft parts under simulated operating con- 
ditions, making it possible to determine fatigue character- 
istics with a high degree of accuracy. It can duplicate most 
types of fatigue, including alternating or pulsating stresses 
in structural parts made of steel, aluminum, or other alloys 
. . . whether they include riveted, brazed, or welded joints. 
Its utility is evidenced by its use in the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 


equipped with Goodyear-built components and the great rec- 
ord of these ships bespeaks Goodyear’s ability to meet the 
most exacting manufacturer’s quality standard. This stems 
from Goodyear's 30-odd years’ experience in aeronautics, a 
career notable for its many contributions to the improvement 
of aircraft. In addition to building subassemblies for many 
leading airplane manufacturers, Goodyear builds both com- 
plete airplanes and airships. 



AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


April Output Expected to Drop 
After March Peak of 9,118 Planes 

Changes in tactical models and new draft regulations to bring 
slight recession this month, Wilson forecasts; no shortage 
likely in needed tactical warcraft. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Record-breaking production of 
aircraft last month was made the 
subject of an event by the Air- 
craft Production Board, which as- 
sembled its members, headed by 
Charles E. Wilson, to discuss the 
output with newsmen and to point 
up the fact that the unit output of 
airplanes probably reached its 
peak for the year in March with 
a total of 9,118. 

The aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry went over 9,000 units for 
the first time and also, in terms of 
airframe weight, established a new 
high when the industry’s output 
exceeded for the first time the 
100,000,000-pound mark, increas- 
ing by more than 9 percent over 


February, the previous high, to 
attain a total estimated at 103,- 

400.000 pounds. This compares 
with February's weight output of 

93.500.000 pounds, which encom- 
passed 8,760 airplanes. 

► May Fall Back in April — Signi- 
ficance of March production was 
further underlined by the dis- 
closure that the April production 
probably will fall below March's 
unit output, and the poundage pro- 
duction this month probably will 
hold about even with March. 

Members of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board emphasized that 
they expected future schedules for 
the year to be maintained, al- 
though not without some difficulty. 



DOUGLAS WING TANKS TESTED: 

Every stress to which an integral wing tank might be subjected under 
heavy loads in rough flight is applied here to an integral tank (which 
has the appearance of a bridge girder) of a Douglas C- 54'. Shear and 
torsional stresses are applied by hydraulic jacks at the Douglas re- 
search laboratory in Santa Monica, Calif. 


At the moment, however, Wilson 
said in answer to a question that 
there are no important limiting 
factors to schedule-meeting. 

► Schedule Changes — Wilson did 
say, however, in his personal an- 
nouncement of the March record, 
that the necessity of constant en- 
gineering changes to meet combat 
requirements would make it dif- 
ficult to continue meeting future 
schedules, particularly in view of 
the probable losses of the industry 
to Selective Service in the under- 
26 age group. 

Some newsmen at the confer- 
ence were somewhat puzzled by 
Wilson’s repeated reference to the 
cut-back in trainer production, an 
element of the production program 
which is not new and which has 
been brought out before by various 
production officials. One of the fac- 
tors which will contribute to 
April’s reduced unit output is the 
further reduction of various train- 
er types. 

► Tactical Types — Wilson said that, 
in line with recent strategic em- 
phasis, 86.5 percent of the total 
number of aircraft produced last 
month were tactical types, repre- 
senting bombers, fighters and 

In this connection, he pointed 
out that virtually all aircraft com- 
panies producing these much- 
needed types met or exceeded their 
schedules. Output of four-engine 
bombers exceeded March sched- 
ules by 5 percent, while the indus- 
try topped the whole month’s 
schedule by 1% percent. The 
schedule on Boeing's B-29 Super- 
fortress was substantially met. 

► Convair’s B-32 — Asked about the 
program on Consolidated Vultee’s 
B-32 bomber, Wilson turned to 
Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, who 
remained silent, turned again to 
the assembled newsmen, and said 
nothing. 

A question as to reasons for the 
industry being ahead of schedule 
in March brought from Wilson the 
comment that the aircraft com- 
panies are more familiar with the 
types they are making, the pro- 
gram of standardization which has 
been in effect for some months is 
showing results and that fewer 
manhours are required now for the 
production of various most-needed 
types. 

► No Cut In Needed Models — The 
fact that the April unit output will 
probably be below March does not 
mean there will be any reduction 
in needed combat types, but it was 
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CONVAIR PBY-5 GETS ITS WINGS: 

Workers in final assembly at Consolidated Vultee’s plant in New Or- 
leans are shown mating the wing of a Catalina patrol bomber to the 
fuselage. Convair is producing Catalinas for the Navy and our Allies. 


indicated that there would be in- 
creased emphasis on types most 
required by the military for future 
operations. 

Wilson said the 1944 aircraft 
production program is exactly in 
accordance with plans previously 
laid and he added that the produc- 
tion system is now meeting re- 
quirements, with the pipe-lines of 
supply for the armed services con- 
stantly full. 

► Rebound — Those at the news 
conference who remembered the 
muddled condition of the aircraft 
production program when Wilson 
came to Washington to take it over 
about a year and a half ago when 
critical materials was the No. 1 
problem were virtually unanimous 
in their comment on the changed 
situation which finds aircraft pro- 
duction above schedule and with 
not too much concern that future 
schedules will be met — always 
barring, of course, the unforeseen. 

Indication of the importance at- 
tached to the March results was 
seen in the fact that Wilson pre- 
sided, and that Maj. Gen. Oliver P. 
Echols, Rear Admiral E. M. Pace, 
Jr., and Myron Tracy, acting mem- 
ber and recorder, were on hand, 
with a number of other Army and 
Navy officers and WPB officials. 

Only members not present were 
Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen 
and T. P. Wright, director of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office 
and recorder of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, both of whom were 
out of Washington on missions. 

New Glider Order 

Following recent announcement 
of a new contract for YCG-13A 
Waco gliders by Ford Motor Co., 
Northwestern Aeronautical Corp., 
St. Paul, reports an order for the 
same model. It is completing a 
series of the CG-4A. The company 
is also doing most of the wood- 
working for the CG-4A. in addi- 
tion to final assembly. 

May Cut Work Week 

Aircraft plants in Montreal are 
moving toward a reduction from 
the current 58 to 60 hours weekly 
to a 48-hour week under a new 
union contract. Norman Bell, plant 
manager of Noorduy Aviation, 
Ltd., Montreal, indicated the shift 
as planned would involve a grad- 
ual elimination of overtime and 
that no definite date had been fixed 
for the new schedule. 


Materials Control 
Plan Started by C.-W. 

Installed at Buffalo plant after 
successful test at Columbus. 

The materials control plan that 
played a large part in getting the 
Columbus, (O.) plant of Curtiss- 
Wright into schedule-meeting pro- 
duction now is being installed in 
the Buffalo plants of Curtiss- 
Wright. 

Called the "Harrington" plan, it 
is designed to eliminate shortages 
of parts and materials in final 
assembly departments through 
scheduled stocking of supply cribs. 
Shortages will be reflected in the 
cribs long before they are reflected 
on the assembly lines. 

^Elimination of Delays— Two ma- 
jor goals are accomplished through 


Contract Total 

Aircraft supply contracts 
outstanding in February to- 
taled $49,348,584,000, War Pro- 
duction Board figures show. 

California led the list, as 
usual, with contracts outstand- 
ing of $8,999,513,000. Other 
leading states, in order, were: 
Michigan, $5,803,403,000; New 
York, $4,978,110,000; New Jer- 
sey, $3,615,789,000; Connecticut, 
$3,122,524,000; Ohio. $3,038,- 
426,000; Indiana, $2,509,559,000: 
Kansas, $2,246,594,000; Mary- 
land, $1,930,520,000; Washing- 
ton, $1,881,983,000; and Texas, 
$1,776,901,000. 


the plan, mainly elimination of 
delays on the assembly line and 
the permitting of fully-efficient use 
of parts manufacturing equipment 
and tools. That is over-simplifica- 
tion, because the plan is intricate 
and provides many general im- 
provements. 

It is being installed under super- 
vision of E. J. Harrington, former 
vice-president of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. who last fall was elect- 
ed vice-president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. in charge of 
materials. He recently completed 
changeover to the new method at 
the Columbus plant, which Wash- 
ington reports say is meeting 
schedules with top-notch planes. 

I Shortage Problem Acute — While 
the new system is being installed, 
some departments at Buffalo 
plants are finding the parts short- 
age so acute they are having dif- 
ficulty maintaining operations, but 
"when the plan is perfected in a 
few weeks, part shortages on the 
floor will be eliminated and a 
much more efficient system of con- 
trol will prevail," a company 
spokesman said. 

It should be pointed out that the 
nation's aircraft production pro- 
gram is so well under way that 
efficiency systems now can be in- 
stalled even though they might 
mean some delays in schedules. 
The Harrington plan is another 
manifestation of relief that in a 
few months will mean an even 
greater production with lowered 
man-hour requirements and re- 
flects constantly improving pro- 
duction factors. Last year, a 
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The \)/le 
of the Aviation Advertising Buyer 


lemma 


there ARE 36 publications listed in the Aviation Business Paper Section 
of Standard Rate and Data today. (In 19 AO there were 9.) 

They offer circulation ranging from 3,000 to 251,000. Their sales representor 
tions are many and varied — creating a perplexing challenge to those re- 
sponsible for the intelligent building of an advertising program, that will 
reach the true buying influences of aviation. 

We believe that a simple definition of the aviation industry toith relation 
to current and post-war market opportunities may help clear the air. Each 
of the 36 publications may then be viewed in proper marketing perspective 
and weighed on the valve of the service it. renders. 


There are three basic divisions of the aviation indus- 
try. Military aviation, air transport and private flying. 

Today the dividing lines between them are almost 
indistinguishable — so that current sales opportunities 
are all essentially military. 

But after the war, this will change. Air transport and 
private flying will again become specialized marketing 
areas distinct from military aviation. 

Aviation advertising has a dual objective today 

Even as aviation suppliers concentrate on their first 
job of winning the war — they must lay the groundwork 
for the changed marketing conditions of peacetime. 

Thus sound advertising planning today embraces these 
essential considerations: Continuing coverage of the 
military market — for military aviation has always been, 
and for some time probably will continue to be, the in- 
dustry’s best customer measured in dollars. Thorough 
coverage of air transport, which joins the railroad, 
marine and motor transport industries as one of our 
great public carriers. Sound coverage of private flying 
— primarily the fixed base operators and distributors 
who will sell and service private planes, distribute parts 
and accessories and encourage flying through flight 
instruction and auxiliary services. 

Functions of the Industry 

Manufacturing, operation, maintenance and distribu- 
tion — often loosely referred to as divisions of the in- 
dustry — are not divisions but functions. 

They are closely interrelated functions within each 
of the three basic divisions. 


This interrelationship is of the utmost sales impor- 
tance. For manufacturing executives — designers, en- 
gineers and production men — are concerned not only 
with the building of planes, engines and components, but 
also with the operation and maintenance of their prod- 
ucts. Conversely, operation and maintenance men exert 
important influence on the designing and engineering 
of the planes they will later buy and service. 



For example, the Douglas DC4, the Boeing Strato- 
liner, the Pan American Clipper are products of the 
combined engineering abilities and operation and main- 
tenance experience of the airlines and the manufac- 
turers. Likewise military aircraft are joint products 
of the manufacturers and the air forces. 

In the same way the fixed base operator has an im- 
portant stake in the design and engineering of the 
planes he will sell and service. 

Thus in all three of aviation’s fields, no sharp lines 
separate the functions of manufacturing, operation, 
maintenance and distribution. 

These basic considerations provide the key to the sound 
and adequate building of an aviation advertising pro- 
gram. They clearly indicate the importance of a broad- 
coverage industry publication to act as the foundation 
medium of your advertising schedule. 
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Foundntion Coverage — 

the marketing function of Aviation magazine 

Since its first issue in 1916, Aviation's editorial policy 
has been the serving of all the industry’s interlocking 
interests. 

— For example — Aviation's Design 
— Studies are of vital interest not 
alone to the designer but also to 
engineers, production, operation 
and maintenance men, fixed base 
operators and other groups. 

Through Aviation's breadth of 
editorial coverage, not only main- 
tenance men, but also engineers, designers and produc- 
tion heads, operators and distributors keep abreast of 
maintenance developments. 

The stories of new planes, new equipment and new 
power plants are important to all management men, 
regardless of their field or function. 

Embraced within Aviation's average issue of 116 
editorial pages are 87 pages of first interest to main- 
tenance men — 96 to manufacturers — 68 to operation 
executives — 64 to distributors. So it is throughout all 
branches of the industry. 

That is why Aviation is read by over 42,000 paid 
subscribers of multiple interests. 

And that is why Aviation maintains the largest staff 
of editorial specialists in the field. 

Thus Aviation's marketing function is clearly defined 
— to serve the multiple information needs of the men 
who are responsible for the designing, engineering, 
production, merchandising, regulation, operation and 
maintenance of aircraft. 

Because aviation lias entered the most important 
period of development in its history, McGraw-Hill last 
year began publication of two new aviation magazines. 


Their purpose — to intensify information service to 
meet the increasing demands of war and postwar. 
Aviation News— to intensify top-management coverage 
The swift developments in aviation today demand 
week-to-week, authoritative presentation of all the news 
of aeronautical significance. Avia- 
tion leaders and planners are the 
busiest men in U.S. industry to- 
day, and they must keep pace with 
all significant news developments. 
To meet this need, we began publi- 
cation in August 1943 of the only 
weekly in the field — Aviation News. 
The urgent demand for Aviation 
News is indicated by the fact that 8258 of the most 
influential men in aviation have subscribed to this new- 
type publication within its first eight months. 

Air Transport — 

for specialised coverage of air transportation 
As air transportation takes its place alongside our 
other great carriers of passengers and cargo, there has 
grown an urgent need for a publi- 
cation devoted wholly and exclusive- 
ly to its special interests. To meet 
this need we began publication in 
September 1943 of Air Transport. 

Within seven months it has become 
the strong national voice of the in- 
dustry. From the men who guide 
the progress of air transportation 

— its operating and maintenance executives, its finan- 
cial interests, its government and civilian authorities 

— has come immediate recognition of the important 
editorial leadership of Air Transport. To date 7364 of 
these men have paid over $30,000 to keep pace with the 
developments of air commerce through the pages of 
Air Transport. 





We believe that these three magazines — Aviation, Aviation News and Air 
Transport — offer the most effective method of reaching the true buying 
influences of the aviation industry — now and in the critical period ahead. 



AVIATION . AVIATION NEWS . AIR TRANSPORT 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 330 West A2nd Street, New York 18. N. y. 
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AILERON LOCK DESIGNED BY MARTIN ENGINEERS: 

A small U-shaped plastic casting weighing only 0.66 pounds has been 
designed by engineers of Glenn L. Martin Co. to lock ailerons and 
elevators of the PBM-3 Mariner in a neutral position when the Navy 
patrol is not in the air. It is fabricated from BM-7850, Macerated Fabric 
Base Phenolic, and engineers estimate it would have weighed approxi- 
mately 1.30 pounds had it been designed as a metal casting. 


changeover such as this would 
have been impossible, or at least 
impractical. 

> Dispatcher System — Under the 
system in effect before, hundreds 
of “dispatchers" were employed to 
expedite the flow of parts. If de- 
partment “A” found itself without 
a certain part with which to main- 
tain production, a dispatcher 
would be sent to the parts-manu- 
facturing division. This division 
then would quickly change the dies 
and set-up of one or more ma- 
chines to produce enough parts to 
meet the shortage in department 
“A.” By that time department 
“B” would find its flow of parts 
shut off, and a shortage there 
would result in sending another 
dispatcher with a demand for im- 
mediate production of that part. 
So, rather than continue stocking 
department “A,” the parts-manu- 
facturing division would repeat 
the set-up changes. With dozens 
of departments clamoring for parts 
in a vicious cycle of shortages, the 
result was almost constant change- 
overs. Many dispatchers now can 
be utilized in direct production 

With the Harrington plan, the 
parts-manufacturing division, once 
it changes its machine dies and 
set-ups, produces enough of one 
type of part to justify the change- 
over. It produces hundreds of 
parts, instead of dozens, and 
creates a surplus of those parts in 
the supply bins, eliminating as- 
sembly line shortages as long as 


the supply room organization 
functions with any degree of effi- 
ciency. 

Splits Buffalo Unit 

Curtiss-Wright is separating its 
Buffalo airplane division into two 
operating units, to increase oper- 
ating efficiency. 

Charles W. France, recently 
transferred to Buffalo from St. 
Louis, will continue as manager of 
the airport factory, to be known as 
the Buffalo plant. John J. Lee, 
former works manager of the 
plants, will become manager of the 
Kenmore plant. Both units will 
correlate production of P-40 War- 
hawks and C-46 Commandos and 
the Buffalo plant will incorporate 
activities of the modification cen- 


Ryan Re-elects Board 

Stockholders of Ryan Aeronauti- 
cal Co. re-elected all directors at 
a meeting in Los Angeles. Re- 
elected were T. Claude Ryan, Earl 
D. Prudden, G. C. Woodard, Frank 
N. Phillips and C. Arnholt Smith. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year included T. Claude Ryan, 
president and treasurer; Earl D. 
Prudden, vice-president; Eddie 
Molloy, vice-president; G. C. 
Woodard, vice-president and sec- 
retary; and J. C. Noakes, comp- 
troller. Woodard, former secretary, 
was raised to the vice-presidency. 


Girdler Asks Plans 
For Reconversion 

Convair head declares industry 

now has capacity for prosecut- 
ing war and preparing for peace. 

Industry has the capacity to con- 
tinue the war and plan for post- 
war conversion at the same time, 
in the opinion of Tom M. Girdler, 
chairman of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., who called upon 
American manufacturers to unite 
in providing peacetime prosperity. 

Regarding the aircraft industry 
specifically, Girdler said that he 
could not believe the American 
people will permit “the most po- 
tent weapon in our arsenal of de- 
fense to return to its pre-war 
status.” 

► Addresses St. Louis C. of C. — 
“The maintenance of an ample 
number of military airplanes is 
America’s best guarantee of a last- 
ing peace,” Girdler said in an ad- 
dress before the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce. “No false sense of 
economy can be allowed to inter- 
fere with its realization. With 
peace so assured, the airplane will 
then be able to fulfill its transpor- 
tation role in the air age that is 
now upon us.” 

Beech Arranges Big 
Reconversion Loan 

Fifty-million revolving credit to 
be used in completion of war con- 
tracts but which will continue 
available in the event of contract 
cancellations to permit speedy re- 
conversion to peacetime opera- 
tions, has been set up for Beech 
Aircraft Corp. by 36 banks. 

Beech has a large subcontract 
for production of complete major 
assemblies for a new type Doug- 
las combat airplane, as well as its 
own twin-engine trainers and two 
types of personnel transports of 
its own design. 

► 30-Months Credit — The credit, a 
30-month grant, was described as 
the largest private contract ever 
drawn and sponsored by Midwest 
banking institutions. Provisions 
for continuation of the credit in 
the event of cancellation will re- 
lease a major portion of Beech’s 
investment in the canceled pro- 
grams for reconversion purposes 
with but little delay. 

Beech deliveries in 1943 totaled 
$126,000,000, more than double the 
1942 figure of $59,000,000. 
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Reynolds Develops 
New Plane Alloy 

Lightweight metal, as tough as 

steel, in quantity production for 

warcraft, company reveals. 

Development of a new aluminum 
alloy, said to be as tough as struc- 
tural steel, but so light it will save 
many pounds in airplanes made 
from it, has been disclosed by Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. 

R. S. Reynolds, president of the 
company, said the new alloy is be- 
ing produced in large quantities 
for the construction of military 
aircraft. The alloy, designated as 
R-301, is no lighter by volume 
than other alloys used in airplane 
construction, but it is so much 
stronger that the new planes can 
be made of thinner and conse- 
quently lighter sheets. 

► Armor Plate — The alloy is so 
tough that it also can be used for 
armor plate in place of steel, which 
is three times as heavy, volume for 
volume, but not so effective in de- 
flecting bullets, according to tests 
made by Reynolds. 

New planes, designed and en- 
gineered around the alloy, Rey- 
nolds said, can carry greater pay- 
loads than similar planes made of 
ordinary alloys. Bombers, for ex- 
ample, will be able to carry great- 
er bomb loads or more guns or the 
weight saving may be utilized to 
increase the speed of any type of 

► Stronger than Steel — As for the 
alloy itself, its inventor, Thomas 
L. Fritzlem, Reynolds metallurgist, 
worked on about 30 successive 
batches of metals, each modified 
from the previous one, before he 
hit upon R-301 about a year ago. 

R-301, actually an alloy coated 
with another alloy to make it cor- 
rosion resistant, tested out to a 
higher yield strength than struc- 
tural steel and its yield strength 
was found to be substantially high- 
er than the yield strength of the 
aluminum-clad alloy generally 
used in aircraft construction. 

In addition, Fritzlem said, the 
new alloy can be formed, ham- 
mered, rolled or drawn, and then 
heat-treated, to develop maximum 
tensile properties in the hardened 
condition with a higher hardness 
that increases its resistance to 
fatigue failure. 

► Easy to Fabricate — Because it is 
easy to form and presents no dif- 
ficult manufacturing problems, 
Reynolds engineers expect the new 
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alloy to speed airplane construc- 

Since the first of the year, a 
Reynolds plant has been manufac- 
turing quantities of the alloy and 
in another, giant presses have been 
stamping out parts for new war- 
planes. The entire production is 
available now only for war use. 

Mengel Diversifies 
For New Orders 

The termination problems al- 
ready confronting companies hold- 
ing large subcontracts is pointed 
up in the annual report of Alvin 
A. Voit, president of the Mengel 
Co., large supplier of lumber prod- 

“Since the termination of the 
aircraft subcontract, which was 
our largest single war project, we 
have had to enter several largely 
unrelated fields to procure war 
business,” said Voit. 

► Record Sales — The company, 
which still is supplying a large 
volume of corrugated shipping 
containers for airplane parts and 
aircraft and engine packing crates, 
reported record sales of $27,724,- 
000 for 1943, with net profit after 
charges and taxes of $748,000, 
which is $22,000 less than 1942, 
despite increased sales. 


Goodyear Expands 
Phoenix Plant 

Enlargement of Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp. plant at Phoenix, Ariz., 
is under way in preparation for ex- 
pansion of facilities for heavily in- 
creased modification work and 
construction of parts for Navy 
bombers. 

Raymond Hudson, general su- 
perintendent, said personnel at 
Goodyear would be increased from 
5,000 to 6,500. A new building, 300 
by 250 feet is being constructed 
and new parking facilities are be- 
ing added to the plant airstrip to 
handle more planes. 

Russia Gets 8,800 
Lend-Lease Planes 

More than 8,800 airplanes have 
been sent to Russia from the 
United States, either by air or by 
ship, according to Leo T. Crowley, 
Foreign Economic administrator. 

> Supply Shipments — Since the 
start of the aid program in Octo- 
ber, 1941, more than 9,500,000 tons 
of supplies was shipped from the 
United States. The tonnage figures 
do not include 4,000 planes ferried 
all the way by air from the United 
States to the Soviet Union. 



- - ^ ^ — - - - 



TRAINING AIDS BUILT BY NAVY 

This section of the Bureau of Aeronautics’ Special Devices Building in 
Washington, where scores of aids to aviation training have been in- 
vented and built, shows a mockup of the Curtiss Helldiver, a gunnery 
training device, and exact scale models of friendly and enemy planes. 
The cockpit model has a completely equipped instrument panel. 
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CAB Insurance Study|May Bring 
Rate Cut, End Foreign Re-Insurance 

Aviation underwriters facing possibility of legislation to stop 
practice of sending U.S. commercial and technical data abroad. 
By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Aviation underwriters probably 
will revise their rates downward 
and seek re-insurance resources 
within the United States as a re- 
sult of the Civil Aeronautic Board’s 
recent “Study of Aviation Insur- 
ance.” That is the gist of diverse 
opinion in aviation circles this 
week. 

Underwriters face the possibility 
of legislation to stop the practice 
of re-insurance abroad. The pro- 
cedure involved in foreign re-in- 
surance pipes out of the country 
information giving advantages to 
competitors against the commerce 
of the United States and it imper- 
ils the national security in war 
strategy. Aviation News learned 
that information leaks are more 


serious than represented in the 
Board’s report. 

► Bill Introduced — In the back- 
ground of today's aviation insur- 
ance picture is a bill before Con- 
gress, introduced by Josiah Bailey 
of North Carolina, which would ex- 
empt the entire insurance business 
from operation of the Sherman and 
Clayton anti-trust laws. Federal 
control over insurance is extreme- 
ly weak, but defeat of this bill 
would spotlight alleged collusive 
insurance rate setting by the avi- 
ation underwriters. The bill was 
offered under pressure of the in- 
surance industry, according to 
sources responsible for CAB’s re- 

Senator Joseph O’Mahoney of 


Wyoming is taking testimony on 
the bill in Judiciary Committee, 
which he says will show that “avi- 
ation insurance is wholly within 
the control of three vast national 
and international combinations of 
insurance companies, while the 
public interest is protected by 
neither the states nor the federal 
government.” 

CAB’s study says that in 1942 
over 96 percent of the aviation in- 
surance reported to the New York 
State Insurance Department was 
written by three underwriting 
groups: Aero Insurance Under- 
writers, Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters, and United States Avi- 
ation Underwriters. 

► Appeal Pending — Meanwhile 
there is pending before the Su- 
preme Court an appeal from a de- 
cision by the Federal District Court 
in Georgia. The Georgia court de- 
cided that the anti-trust laws do 
not apply to insurance. The in- 
surance industry would like to get 
Congress to say, by passing S-1362 
and a companion bill in the House, 
that the insurance business is ex- 
empt, before the Court gives its 
decision. 

Thus, the present set-up of avi- 
ation insurance could be upset by 
the Congress or the Supreme Court 
or both. The court has been study- 
ing the insurance case long enough 
that observers conclude the jus- 



VICTORY AIRCRAFTS CONVERTED LANCASTER : 


Two views of a converted Lancaster, built for Trans- 
Canada Air Lines’ trans- Atlantic mail and passenger 
service at Victory Aircraft, Ltd., Toronto. Removal 
of nose and tail turrets has given the four-engine 
craft a definitely pointed nose and tail. The bomb 
bay, shallower than in the service version, is to hold 
auxiliary gasoline tanks. The plane is compartmented 
to carry 3 Vs tons of mail and ten passengers. Five 
narrow upholstered seats are on each side of the aft 


compartment. Passenger cabin windows may be seen 
in the rear view. Camouflage is limited to the top of 
the plane. Removal from wings and lower part of the 
body is expected to increase the craft’s speed by 15 to 
20 mph. Cruising range on the converted version has 
not been released, but a service Lancaster recently 
flew from Winnipeg to Toronto in just over three 
hours. Work is progressing at Victory on the second 
of five of these converted Lancasters that go to TCA. 
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UNITED DEVICE SAVES TIME FOR GAS TRUCKS: 

A device developed by a United Air Lines mechanic to aid in rewinding 
fuel hose on gasoline trucks is said by that company to save two-thirds 
the time formerly required for that operation. Noting that helpers had 
to support the crank’s weight while doing the job, E. C. Berr, lead me- 
chanic for United at San Francisco developed a two-prong brace to 
support the crankshaft. 


tices are finding it a knotty prob- 
lem. 

► ATA Memorandum — The Air 
Transport Association is taking a 
moderate view of the CAB report. 
ATA’s memorandum on the subject 
to operators simply quotes the re- 
port on costs and other statistics 
and says a review of rates by the 
underwriters seems to be in order. 
Several members of the air trans- 
port industry, however, are com- 
plaining bitterly against insurance 
practices. Especially some medium 
and small companies take excep- 
tion: they who have few or no ac- 
cidents pay the highest insurance 
rates in mills per passenger mile, 
while the large concerns, who have 
the bulk of fatalities, have the low 
rates. These data are shown by 
tabulations in the report. 

Indications are that CAB. itself, 
will not call for insurance legisla- 
tion, but plenty of air transport 
men and Congressmen are ready to 
do so. Any new bill is likely to put 
strong emphasis against foreign 
participation in insurance and re- 
insurance and against mutual 
agreement on rates among the un- 
derwriters. The airlines would 
like to feel that they can bargain 
effectively in the insurance mar- 
ket place — a feeling some do not 

► Insurance Men Absolved — But 

nobody in the picture is inclined 
to condemn the insurance men. The 
Board's report does not find them 
at fault on any count. In fact it 
partly justifies their rates and their 
re-insurance practices in view of 
the precarious risk positions they 
have occupied. 

Spokesmen in the Board say no 
one wants to throw out the pres- 
ent underwriters, whose experi- 
ence and resources are valuable. 
Top managements in the under- 
writers are said to resent govern- 
ment interference, because they 
have had their own way so long. 
But the working insurance agents 
seem to realize the necessity for 
getting along with federal author- 
ity which, for better or worse, is 
responsible to the public for eco- 
nomical rates and indirectly for the 
economical liquidation of air losses. 

► CAB Insurance Plan Awarded — 
It is easy to read between the lines 
in CAB’s report and in Board 
Member Oswald Ryan’s testimony 
before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee that the Board does not par- 
ticularly want the legislation pro- 
posed more than a year ago by 
Rep. Clarence Lea in HR 1992. This 


bill would authorize the Board to 
provide air insurance and re-in- 
surance when it could not be had 
at reasonable rates. The Board 
apparently does not wish to assume 
any such responsibility. The air- 
lines don’t like the idea either; they 
would rather work along with pri- 
vate insurance than get wound up 
tighter in government controls. It 
is doubtful, of course, that Mr. Lea 
ever intended the Board actually 
to engage in insurance. Probably 
he was merely threatening the un- 
derwriters. Whether or no, down- 
ward adjustments were reported 

Many informed persons sup- 
posed that CAB. in releasing its 
insurance study, was reporting, in 
accordance with custom and a 
specific request, on the Lea bill. 
Actually. CAB's study was begun 
before Mr. Lea asked for a report. 
First suggestion that air insurance 
be investigated cropped up during 
the famous Nichols committee’s in- 
quiry into airline accidents. Testi- 
mony on accidents revealed com- 
plaints that damages had not been 
adequately covered in underwrit- 
ers' settlements. 

► Possibility of Error — The Board 
is expecting to hear from the un- 
derwriters at any moment that its 
figures are inaccurate. Attorneys 


and economists who wrote the re- 
port believe they have put the 
Board on solid ground; they claim 
that they gave the insurance men 
the long end of all doubts. But they 
admit figuring is not an exact sci- 

Foreign insurance (the Board 
refrained from naming England 
and particularly Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don) has been so manipulated as 
to divert traffic to certain lines in 
the merchant marine. It probably 
can be so managed in post-war air 
transport. But the air volume is 
not now, and will not be for some 
time, great enough to matter much, 
one way or the other. 

In the long run, the airlines and 
other users of airplanes have noth- 
ing to worry about, say informed 
persons consulted on this subject. 
The air transport industry has 
plans drawn up to bring mutual 
companies into a so-called "self 
insurance” plan — if necessary. 

For example, the division of pre- 
miums between underwriter and 
reinsurer may be in various pro- 
portion to the division of risks be- 
tween them, because the reinsurer 
kicks back a commission to the 
underwriter for originating the 
business. It’s complicated and the 
answers sometimes depend on who 
does the figuring. 
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- S- VC7TE must some day be able to see enemy targets 

Wt through the thickest fog and the blackest night 
... a single American soldier must be made a match for an 
enemy tank ... we must be able to land armies upon every 
kind of fortified coast ... we must send fighter planes 
seven miles into the sky, if need be, to smash enemy 
bombers from above . . 

Thus read the notebooks of military strategy, not so long 
ago, listing things of war that were out of this world . . . 
rhe "impossibles” of the peacetime Sunday supplements. 

But war is a relentless taskmaster. And so today we have 
a parade of "impossibles” of amazing variety— radar, the 
bazooka, unique troop landing craft . . . and an airplane 
that fights seven miles up, dives at speeds 
approaching the speed of sound, spits 
out more than ten pounds of steel pro- 
jectile per second! 

That airplane is the Thunderbolt — 
he joint product of an A.A.F. Materiel 



Command that knew what it wanted . . . and a corps of 
Republic engineers who knew it could be done. It is out of 
many such combinations that this nation is becoming in- 
vincibly armed . . . and its aerial supremacy made secure 
for the future. 

Not the least "impossible” aspect of the Thunderbolt 
was its production. How could so intricate and elaborate 
a machine ever reach "quantity production” ? 

Yet, in a recent month, more planes came off the Repub- 
lic Thunderbolt assembly lines than came from the assem- 
bly lines of any other company ii 
fighter-type aircraft. 

Republic, along with every other \ 


i America producing 


r material manu- 


facturer, working hand in hand with the 
Army Air Forces, is ready for still more 
"impossibles.” Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration, Farmingdale, L. L, New York, 
and Evansville, Indiana. 

Republic firsts in war point to firsts in peace 


REPUBLIC AVIATION 


Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft 
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Arguments on Increasing Takeoff, 
Landing Weights Heard by CAB 

Pilots declare 1936 models are not stressed properly to carry 
extra cargo, despite bigger power plants and tests reported 
made by military authorities and airlines. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


The question of increased take- 
off and landing weights on certain 
airline planes with increased mo- 
tive power remains as much as 
ever one for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to answer, despite lengthy 
testimony by pilots on the limita- 
tions of the present DC-3’s and 
Lodestars. The airline pilots’ ar- 
gument that the ship remains a 
1936 model regardless of what is 
done to increase its power and is 
not stressed properly for anything 
beyond the loads it now carries 
may, in fact, have drawn the line 
a little finer, since the Board pro- 
posed the increases a year ago. 

► DC-3’s and “Lodestars” — The 
DC-3’s came in for most of the at- 
tention, probably because, as the 
most widely used of the airline 
planes, they are the ships with 
which the pilots have had most 
experience. Lockheed Lodestars, 
however, also were under consid- 
eration. 

The Board proposes to increase 
takeoff weight of the Douglas DC- 
3 by 1,000 pounds and its landing 
weight by 800, and to increase 
both landing and takeoff of the 
Lodestar transport by 1,000 pounds. 
The increase would apply only to 
ships equipped with Wright G-202 
or Pratt & Whitney S1C3G en- 
gines, and then only under proper 
flight conditions. Maximum pro- 
visional gross takeoff weight for 
the DC-3 is now 25,200 pounds. 
The increase would boost it to 26,- 
200. Advocates say the Army is 
flying regularly DC-3’s that weigh 
up to 30,000 pounds gross at take- 
off. 

► Ends on Sour Note — 'Five days 
of hearing were held on the sug- 
gested modification of the Civil 
Air Regulations. A tense situa- 
tion arose at the last minute 
when an attorney for the Air 
Transport Association observed 
that the Board had held a "bull 
session" and was immediately 
checked by the chairman’s remark 
that “we don’t care for that char- 
acterization. It’s a little strong.” 
The remark was withdrawn, the 


attorney explaining his reference 
was to much of the discussion he 
thought had no value and “no 
place in the record.” 

Against the engineers and Civil 
Aeronautics technicians on the one 
hand, the men who fly the planes 
were strong in their protests 
against load increases. And what- 
ever the engineers’ curves and 
charts and flight test reports 
showed, they countered with per- 
sonal experiences to refute that 
showing. 

► On the Record — It was part of 
this testimony that the ATA attor- 
ney, Charles M. Davison, sought to 
strike from the record, claiming 
it was not germane to the issue at 
hand. He withdrew his charac- 
terization of a “bull session” at the 
suggestion of Chairman L. Welch 
Pogue, but lost his motion, Pogue 
explaining that the conference was 
an informal, informative meeting 
at which witnesses were not sworn. 

Charles Dycer, of the Flight En- 
gineering Division of Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration's Safety 
Regulation, eased the tension with 


a remark that, while some of the 
evidence was not entirely perti- 
nent, the meetings had drawn to- 
gether a group of pilots, manufac- 
turers and airline people such as 
seldom is assembled in one room, 
and the record should remain in- 
tact. Then, he said, it could be 
used in this and other proceedings. 
^Witnesses — Pogue said the 
Board’s position was that this just 
wasn’t the sort of record you strike 
things from. He invited Davison 
or anyone else to submit “collat- 
eral” information for the Board’s 
information. Davison expressed 
confidence in the Board’s ability to 
cope with the issue, but pointed out 
that many statements made were 
from hearsay, adding that he felt 
called on to answer them if they 
were to be left in the record of the 
proceedings. 

Testimony for the pilots was led 
off by David L. Behncke, president 
of the Air Line Pilots’ Association. 
Nearly a score of witnesses sup- 
ported him. They spoke, they said, 
for other pilots on their lines, and 
before the last one had sat down, 
flyers on every line in the con- 
tinental United States had been 
represented. 

Not one of them favored the 
proposed weight increase. The 
fact that some Army operations, 
notably by the Air Transport Com- 
mand, had been flown at excess 
weight, they said, did not justify 
extension of the increased limit to 
include commercial flight opera- 

► Army Tests Cited — The conten- 



AA STATION MANAGERS MEET: 

Attending American Airlines’ semi-annual regional meeting of station 
managers recently in Phoenix were: (seated, left to right) H. L. Whit- 
more, southern superintendent of station operations, Fort Worth; Ben C. 
Fuller , station manager at Tucson; E. V. Fox, station manager at Phoe- 
nix; Miss Birch, secretary to Fox; David O. Easton, station field super- 
visor, Fort Worth; (standing, left to right) E. W. Mueller, station mana- 
ger at El Paso; James E. Gainer, station manager at Burbank; Ray 
Dumm, station manager at Long Beach; T. W. Brooks, director of sta- 
tion operation; H. M. Willson, station manager at Palm Springs, and 
L. J. Busch, station manager at San Diego. 
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tion by Behncke and his friends 
that tomorrow’s yardstick should 
not be applied to yesterday's planes 
was answered with testimony that 
the proposed load increases had 
been proved entirely feasible, not 
only by the fact that they are be- 
ing flown every day in military 
operation, but in thorough tests as 
well. CAA Administrator Charles 
I. Stanton, explaining that the in- 
crease was being considered at the 
request of the military, said CAA 
tests on the DC-3 made before 
the weight boost was officially pro- 
posed had indicated that it could 
be made without sacrificing safety 
standards. 

Airline engineers took the same 
view. Among the witnesses was a 
representative of Pan American, 
who said that company had a rec- 
ord of 12,660 takeoffs in commer- 
cial and military operations with 
DC-3 type planes in excess of the 
present Civil Air Regulation load 
limit, and more than 9,600 of these 
were beyond the proposed load ex- 
treme. All, he said, were without 
incident attributable to the excess 
weight. 

► Structural Fatigue — Behncke’s 
argument that structural fatigue 
and crystallization would be a 
threat if the increases were al- 
lowed was answered by Charles 
Froesch, chief engineer for East- 
ern Air Lines. Froesch pointed out 
that a good many 15-year-old Ford 
tri-motors still are operating in 
South America, and that DC-2’s, 
the DC-3’s predecessor, still are 
being used. 


To some who heard the testi- 
mony, it seemed that a time when 
new equipment was unavailable 
was a poor one to establish such a 
full record of adverse pilot experi- 
ence with planes in use. Others 
like Dycer, however, felt that a full 
airing of the pilots’ viewpoint had 
merit both through its bearing on 
the current problem and the in- 
formation it made available to the 
Board for consideration elsewhere. 

One thing is certain. The pilots 
took full advantage of the situa- 
tion to tell CAB exactly what they 
thought of their ships. Some ob- 
servers thought the ATA’s attempt 
to expunge part of the record was 
ill-advised and might be interpret- 
ed as a discredit to the pilots by the 
airlines employing them. Others 
concluded that ATA simply misun- 
derstood the proceedings. 

Panagra Converts 
DC-3A for Freight 

Panagra has made into an air 
freighter one of three DC-3A’s re- 
cently allotted to it and has the 
ship in service with one round trip 
weekly between Balboa and 
Buenos Aires. 

Since the conversion, the plane 
can carry a minimum payload of 
5,600 pounds, with special bins and 
rope nets to secure the cargo. To 
store shipments of high value, a 
special compartment about the size 
of a large safe was built into the 
cockpit. 


► Luxury Products — For transpor- 
tation of luxury products, such as 
candy, in addition to more routine 
commercial shipments, Panagra 
has devised a space-available 
method to permit special rates. 

Pan American-Grace plans to 
use four-engine flight equipment 
when it is available after the war, 
but in the meantime is studying 
technical questions through its 
present all-cargo operations. 

AA Official Urges 
Plane Return Plan 

Blames Administration air poli- 
cies for "bungling” of air trans- 
portation system. 

Charging that “sloppy Adminis- 
tration policies” are preventing 
adequate wartime air service, 
Ralph S. Damon, vice-president 
and general manager of American 
Airlines, protested lack of a plan 
for the return of more planes to 
the nation’s airlines and expressed 
hope that “this same bungling will 
not be continued in the interna- 
tional air transportation field.” 

► Addresses Traffic Group— Da- 
mon, speaking before the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Traffic Association, 
said seizure of airways at the out- 
break of war was “military neces- 
sity” but that the seizure was made 
necessary “only by sloppy Ad- 
ministration policies with respect 
to aviation in the 10 years before 
Pearl Harbor.” 

Saying that all transportation 
“seems to have been made the 
whipping boy by this Administra- 
tion,” Damon charged that avia- 
tion was getting the greatest share 
of the “kicking around” and called 
upon “our Administration to 
promptly establish and execute a 
plan so that the important war ser- 
vice of rapid transportation will 
not fail our country in this time of 


NATA Unit Formed 

Minnesota chapter of National 
Aviation Trade Association was or- 
ganized during the Northwest Avi- 
ation Exposition, with Clarence 
Hinck, flying school operator of 
Monticello, as president. 

The association, made up of base 
operators, airport managers and 
flight instructors, protested Army 
induction of WTS instructors and 
asked that they be permitted to 
apply for commissions. 
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Postwar Plan of American Airlines 


T ODAY American Airlines operates 8,365 miles 
of airways throughout the United States and 
into Canada and Mexico. We have filed applica- 
tions for authority to operate 5,322 additional 
miles within the U. S. and 3,419 miles to Europe. 
The air-map above shows the cities which Ameri- 
can Airlines now serves and seeks to serve. This is 
our present plan, but we believe that the public 
interest will require American to serve more cities. 

This is our contribution to the network of air- 
service that is indispensable to the future growth, 
prosperity and protection of our nation. 

Every city in our land must do business with 
many odier cities all over our three million square 
miles. That calls for transportation of people, mail, 
merchandise and materials of many kinds. The 


swifter and more flexible the transportation facili- 
ties, the closer together we become, and the more 
effectively we can work together. 

In this war, our Airlines, cooperating with the 
Army Air Transport Command and the Naval Air 
Transport Service, are circling the globe with daily 
flights over arcdcs, jungles, oceans and deserts. 
What they are doing is the blueprint for your new 
world. It stems from die fact that air is universal, 
available to everyone, everywhere, alike, and it is 
our purpose to meet our air demand. 

There is no pessimism among those who are 
thinking in terms of air transportation for the fu- 
ture. They see more new prosperity and more 
achievements of all kinds than were ever possible 
before. 


THE NATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL American Airlines a **. 


FLAGSHIPS 
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This will take a man higher even than a P-Ji- 


T HIS scientific apparatus looks quite 
earth-bound. 

But, for experimental purposes at least, 
it can take a man higher than any air- 
craft ever built. 

It is Sperry’s new High Altitude 
Laboratory, constructed through the co- 
operation and assistance of our Govern- 
ment, and dedicated to the service of 
our Country in memory of Frederic 
Blin Vose, a Sperry engineer who lost 
his life in the performance of his duties 

This laboratory helps find the an- 
swers to questions like these: 

How does man react in the strato- 
sphere when the sub-zero cold 


bites through his heated flying 

works perfectly at 2000 feet, 
"conk out” at 40,000 feet? 

The laboratory can mechanically simu- 
late atmospheric pressures equivalent 
to those met at altitudes over 45,000 
feet. It duplicates temperatures as low 
as 87 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 

This permits the testing of flight in- 
struments and the reactions of men who 
use them under atmospheric and tem- 
perature conditions virtually identical 
with those met 8 miles up. 

Testing the combination of man and 
instrument in this laboratory will result 
in better protection for the lives of our 


military and naval flyers, and makes 
possible improved instrument design 
and more efficient operation. 

Experienced engineers and a medi- 
cal staff, trained in the technique of the 
physiology of high-altitude flying de- 
veloped by the Mayo Clinic and the 
Medical Departments of the Armed 
Forces, direct the Sperry laboratory. 
This laboratory serves other war manu- 
facturers as well as our Armed Forces. 

It is Sperry’s hope that the tests and 
studies of man and his instruments in 
this laboratory will make possible the 
development of the perfect man-instru- 
ment team that will function in com- 
plete harmony in the frigid blue of the 
stratosphere. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
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Feeder Hearing Boils Down 
To Surface Carrier Issue 

General agreement registered on Beitel-Madden report, al- 
though certain sections draw attacks, mainly from bus lines. 


From the start of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board's hearings last week 
of oral arguments on the local- 
feeder-pickup investigation, inter- 
est centered in the familiar issue 
of surface carrier entry into the 
air carrier field. 

Over all, there was general 
agreement with the report written 
on the main question by examiners 
Beitel and Madden after last Oc- 
tober’s lengthy hearings. Indi- 
vidual sections of the report, how- 
ever, drew attacks, chiefly from 
bus companies seeking entry into 
the feeder picture. 

► ALPA Objections — The Air Line 
Pilots Association, so active a few 
days earlier in the Board’s hear- 
ings on weight increases proposed 
for commercial aircraft, registered 
“unalterable opposition” to sug- 
gestions that single engine opera- 
tion and single pilot handling of 
twin-engine planes be permitted, 
citing cases of one-engine failure 
in multi-engine operations. 

But attention seemed to focus 
on the Board’s interpretation of 
Sections 401 and 408 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act that now bars sur- 
face carriers from the air field. As 
might be expected, aviation wit- 
nesses urged retention of that 
view, while proponents of surface 
carrier entry sought to validate 
contentions that the CAB had 
erred in interpreting the intent of 
Congress. 

► Greyhound Protests — The Grey- 
hound Co., seeking a network of 
routes throughout the country, 
registered protest at delay in hear- 
ing of helicopter applications, and 
told CAB members that having 
decided to “pin its entire faith” 
on the helicopter, it would not ask 
for authority to operate any other 
type of aircraft. 

Robert Driscoll, Greyhound gen- 
eral counsel, said Igor Sikorsky 
claims a 20-passenger helicopter 
with a 100-mile-per-hour cruis- 
ing speed can be developed for air- 
line use as soon as any other type 
of feeder plane. 

► Assails Opposition — Greyhound 
testimony scored airline opposi- 
tion, and the bus company’s attor- 
neys claimed that the proposed 
helicopter network would draw its 


traffic from the present private 
automobile traveler, not from air- 
lines, railroads or even bus lines 
themselves. Schedules would be 
integrated with bus operations, it 
was brought out. Spokesmen as- 
serted that Greyhound does not 
expect to carry passengers by air 
for distances greater than 250 
miles, and contended this would 
help the airlines. 

Both in the appearance of Grey- 
hound and Lei and Taliaferro, 
counsel for Public Service Inter- 
state and Public Service Coordi- 
nated Transport, New Jersey sur- 
face carriers, questioning by Board 
Member Ryan failed to bring out 



FONDA S 8-HR. RECORDER: 
Fonda Corp., of New York City, 
claims eight hours of continuous 
recording on cellophane for this 
instrument which, at the North- 
west Aviation Exposition at Min- 
neapolis, had its first demonstra- 
tion in that region. Airport con- 
trol towers and recording of test 
flight communications are among 
suggested uses. Fonda reports that 
American Airlines and National 
Airlines have tried the machine, 
here being studied by Phil Hoff- 
man, radio station man. 


any answer as to the investment 
bus companies expect to have in 
air transportation in relation to in- 
vestment in ground transportation. 

► New Phase — Public Service ar- 
guments interjected a new phase 
into the hearing. The company 
did not appear at the original ex- 
aminers’ hearing and projected its 
current plea on the basis that New 
Jersey presents a radically differ- 
ent picture. 

Taliaferro said that the public 
service companies started with use 
of horse cars, graduated to street 
cars when they were designed and 
now are in process of establishing 
bus service on all their routes. This 
sequence, he said, makes it logical 
that the companies be permitted to 
give air service as the latest im- 
provement in transportation meth- 
ods. The applications were filed 
after the examiners’ hearing. 
Taliaferro pointed out that conges- 
tion on the ground was hampering 
mass transportation facilities, and 
said helicopters operated by the 
bus companies should be permitted 
to parallel ground lines to furnish 
faster transportation. He brought 
out that bus travel from Newark 
to Hackensack — ten miles apart — 
requires one hour, while helicop- 
ter operation would cut this time 
to ten minutes. The examiners, 
Taliaferro said, did not take this 
type of service into consideration 
in their report. 

► Warns Against Improvident Lines 
— Smythe Gambrell, attorney for 
Eastern Air Lines, warned against 
setting up of “wholesale improvi- 
dent carriers” and charged that 
promoters with no public respon- 
sibility were behind many of the 
feeder applications. Asserting that 
present airlines want to see new 
carriers “where needed,” he con- 
tended that the long-term inter- 
ests of the public require care in 
granting of new certificates. 

Gambrell cited examples of 
small airlines that have already 
“folded,” and argued that present 
carriers could care for the airline 
needs of cities near their routes 
without great additional expense. 
This, he said, is the logical way to 
develop the country’s air pattern. 

► Safety Rules — William Ong, 
president of Consolidated Airlines, 
with applications for Midwestern 
service, argued for revision of 
safety rules to permit single-en- 
gine operation and permission to 
use one pilot in twin-engine craft. 
He contended that increased effi- 
ciency of modern engines makes 
this feasible. 
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ing in national magazines clearer public | 
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4 days out-4 days back-and the weather be damned! 



CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
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Out in *Ttont! K0 "ZZZ‘- 

pellers . . . that’s what puts Sensenichs out in 
front on nearly 90% of the nation’s light planes! 
And "know how” based on 23 years’ experience 
. . . continuing research in design . . . con- 
stant improvement in manufacturing methods 
. . . daily increase the margin by which Sen- 
senich is out in front as America’s largest 
manufacturers of wood aircraft propellers. 



That’s why you’ll find a Sensenich propeller 
on the Piper Club Coupe (shown above) and 
on all light planes used by the Army and 
Navy. Private and commercial fliers also pre- 
fer them. Sensenich is a prop you can trust 
. . . and most pilots do! 

Despite heavy production schedules to meet gov- 
ernment contracts, some Sensenich propellers are 
available to meet non-military requirements. Ask 
your supplier. 

SENSENICH BROTHERS, adjacent to Lancaster 
Municipal Airport, Lititz, Pennsylvania — West 
Coast Branch, Glendale, California. 

PROPELLER TIPS— To avoid throwing the pro- 
peller out of track and pitch, hub bolts should be 
drawn down evenly a little at a time, moving 
across the hub from one bolt to another. This 
should he done carefully to avoid breaking wood 
fibers at edge of metal flange. 


Minn. NAA Pushes 
Port Drive in State 

19 chapters select committee to 

draft program for aviation de- 
velopment. 

The 19 chapters of the National 
Aeronautic Association in Minne- 
sota propose to assume a major 
role in the development of aviation 
in that state after a series of meet- 
ings held in conjunction with the 
Northwest Aviation Exposition. 
The exposition and related activi- 
ties in Minneapolis drew more than 
50,000 persons over a period of a 
week. 

NAA members were told by the 
state president, John McKee, that 
their major job is to secure adop- 
tion of an amendment permitting 
the state “to construct, improve, 
maintain and operate” and assist 
municipalities in operating airports 
and to permit the taxation of gaso- 
line and aircraft in the state to 
raise money to support the state 
program. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a program for 
development of aviation in Min- 
nesota and will make a first report 
as early as Apr. 15. 

► Planning Conference — Public of- 
ficials held a planning conference 
during the exposition, at which C. 
Edward Leasure, chief examiner 
of the CAB, warned that the coun- 
try must “make haste slowly” to 
assure a firm foundation for avi- 
ation. He said there was a ten- 
dency to overestimate rates of 
aviation growth and to press for a 
too hasty determination of policies. 
He pointed out that in Minnesota 
alone there are 94 requests for cer- 
tified airline stops with only four 
such stops at present. Leasure in- 
dicated federal funds, possibly to- 
taling $150,000,000 annually, would 
be necessary to aid development of 
feeder lines. 

Roscoe Turner, speaking at a 
banquet sponsored by the Twin 
Cities Chapter of NAA, said pri- 
vate air travel will play the biggest 
role in post-war aviation, with the 
commercial airlines figuring in 
only a small segment of the air 
transportation picture. He pre- 
dicted earlier to newsmen that 
from 300,000 to 500,000 planes will 
be in operation ten years after the 
war, and that they would sell from 
$600 up. 

► Change to Be Gradual — Consoli- 
dated Airlines’ president, William 
A. Ong, told the group of public 
officials that there will be no over- 
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U. S., Britain Hold Preliminary 
Talks on World Air Conference 

Berle and Warner in London conferring with Beaverbrook 
while, in Washington, Grew, Pogue and Burden prepare for 
meeting with Russian delegates. 


night change from present meth- 
ods of travel to travel by air in 
the private travel field, and warned 
the officials that communities must 
make airports available if they ex- 
pect to receive post-war air service. 

James C. Welsch, of Consolida- 
ted Vultee Aircraft Corp., speak- 
ing as representative of the Per- 
sonal Aircraft Committee of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, outlined its pro- 
gram for aviation development and 
reiterated Ong’s warning that com- 
munities must provide airports to 
derive air development benefits. 

► Gliders — Gliders will prove of 
great benefit to thousands of small 
communities, the civic officials 
were told by M. Nanson White- 
head, vice-president of Laister- 
Kauffman Aircraft Corp., of St. 
Louis, an expert in that field. 
Whitehead forecast pickup and de- 
livery services for small towns by 
use of gliders and glider trains. 

A forecast of the Civil Air Pa- 
trol's role in the post-war period 
was given by Lieut. Col. Earle L. 
Johnson, CAP national command- 
er, who said intensive work with 
youth to bring the air age into be- 
ing after the war is one of the prin- 
cipal aims of the CAP. 

Bill Asks Temporary 
Emergency Permits 

A bill to permit the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to grant temporary 
certificates for airline service “for 
which there is an immediate and 
urgent need” for a period not to 
exceed six months has been intro- 
duced in the House by Representa- 
tive Case, of South Dakota, and 
referred to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

► Issued Without Hearings — The 
bill would restrict such service to 
points “having no air transporta- 
tion meeting such need,” permit 
granting of the certificate without 
hearing or other proceedings and 
provides that such certificate will 
“create no presumption that cor- 
responding permanent certificate 
will be granted at the expiration of 
the valid period, which could, un- 
der the bill, be extended under 
the second War Powers Act. 

A further provision would pre- 
vent issuance of such a certificate 
unless “there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that the compensation to the 
carrier will be less than the gross 
postal receipts to the government 
from airmail.” 


Washington and London got 
down last week to parallel discus- 
sions looking toward an eventual 
United Nations agreement on the 
post-war operation of internation- 

Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolph Berle, Jr., and Edward 
Warner, Civil Aeronautics Board 
vice-chairman, arrived in London 
to survey the entire field of civil 
aviation with Lord Beaverbrook 
and Peter Masefield, Beaver- 
brook's personal aide on aviation 
matters. 

► Washington Talks Planned — In 

Washington, meanwhile, Joseph C. 
Grew, special assistant to Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull; L. 
Welch Pogue, CAB chairman, and 
William A. M. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air, 
prepared for conferences with a 


Hatching Egg Test 

Shipment of eggs by air has 
been found, in an experiment 
in which American Airlines 
participated, to have had little 
effect on their incubation. 

American carried 15 dozen 
eggs 5,200 miles by plane, with 
frequent checks on tempera- 
ture and barometric pressure. 
Another lot was kept mean- 
while at the University of 
Maryland, under laboratory 

Scientists in the university’s 
poultry department, which 
sponsored the experiment, re- 
ported last week that percent- 
age of hatch-ability of the 
fertile eggs was 88,7 for the 
experimental group and 91.5 
for the control group. 

The experiment was made 
to study feasibility of using 
air transportation to rehabili- 
tate poultry stocks of occupied 
countries. The laboratory men 
said the results indicated that 
air transportation will “lend 
itself very favorably” to the 
rehabilitation plans. The test 
was said to mark the first time 
that strict laboratory proced- 
ure had been followed in mak- 
ing such a shipment. 


Russian delegation, not yet official- 
ly announced. 

These long-awaited first steps 
were described officially as of a 
most preliminary nature, with the 
sole objective of exploring common 
ground and principal points of dif- 
ference. The State Department 
said the simultaneous talks would 
lay the groundwork for “prelimi- 
nary international discussion this 
summer.” It was assumed that 
participants at such a conference 
would be the United States, 
Britain, Canada, possibly other 
British dominions, Russia, and 
probably China. 

► Objective — The aim is to develop 
the subject ultimately to the point 
where a full-dress United Na- 
tions conference can be held by 
the year end. This objective, ex- 
pressed in official circles, leads to 
two considerations; 

► The Anglo-American conferees 
conceivably may go beyond the 
ostensible purpose of their discus- 
sions and lay out the tentative 
agreements they would like to see 
adopted by all allied countries. 

► The shadow of the November 
elections may hang so heavily over 
both Washington and London that 
even tentative commitments will 
be avoided. Republican views on 
post-war civil aviation fall some- 
what short of coinciding with those 
of the present administration, in- 
sofar as they have been revealed, 
and of this the British as well as 
the Russians doubtless are aware. 

But apparently the present dis- 
cussions will go as far as possible 
short of agreements to iron out the 
differences among the three coun- 
tries involved. 

► Multilateral Agreement — In Lon- 
don, Berle may be expected to ad- 
vocate a multilateral agreement to 
provide freedom of transit with 
right of technical stop and right to 
discharge passengers originating in 
the country whose nationality the 
airline possesses, inter-govern- 
mental negotiations for further 
landing rights, general use by all 
nations of certain bases along es- 
tablished international routes, and 
some kind of international regu- 
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D isposal of Government Wzr Plants and E< 


qmpment 


In the last four years, the Federal Government has 
spent over fifteen billion dollars on war plants — two- 
and-one-half times as much as was spent by private 
investors. 

Of this fifteen-billion-dollar government investment, 
about one-third has gone into facilities for the manu- 
facture of aircraft and for ship construction and repair; 
another third has gone into plants for production of 
combat ordnance; and the remaining third has gone into 
a variety of facilities for making synthetic rubber, metal 
products, machinery, and miscellaneous equipment. 

Most of these plants are in industries that are ex- 
panded far beyond peacetime requirements. Further- 
more, their convertibility to other civilian uses will, in 
many cases, be complicated by their specialized equip- 
ment and layout, by their tremendous size, and*by their 
uneconomic location. At the moment, it looks as if 
roughly one-third of the government-owned plants and 
equipment can be converted fairly readily to peacetime 
operation, and will, therefore, be easily disposable to 
private enterprise. 

The discovery of unsuspected uses for war plants and 
equipment may well raise the disposable proportion to 
one-half or more. The government, at the end of the 
war, may own about one-eighth of the commercially- 
usable industrial capacity of the country. It will be by 
far the largest owner of machine tools; it will own enor- 
mous aluminum capacity, magnesium capacity, many 
miles of pipe lines, and more ships than the entire 
private shipping industry. 

What the government does with its war plants will 
have a profound effect on the free enterprise system and 
on all workers, employers, investors, and consumers who 
have a part in that system. If this problem is handled 
badly, we may find ourselves enmeshed in a trend to- 
ward monopoly and government operation of industry. 
If the problem is handled well, we shall have taken a 
big step toward freedom of action in a competitive 
society, toward full opportunities for business enter- 
prise, toward well-paid productive jobs for workers, and 
toward a higher standard of living for us all. 

Recently, three important events have signalled en- 
couragement. They are the report of Senator George’s 
Committee, the Baruch report, and the report of Sena- 
tor Truman’s Committee. These reports are noteworthy 
for their competent sizing up of a complex problem, 
for their recognition of the major responsibility of gov- 
ernment in making a successful transition to peace, for 
their insistence on wise policy and good administra- 
tion, and for their genuine concern that our productive 
powers be given full opportunity in a free private enter- 
prise system. These reports agree on basic principles 
and many specific lines of action. There are, however, 


important areas of policy formation, organization, and 
procedure— especially in regard to plant disposal— which 
remain to be blue-printed. 

In formulating the policies and practices to be fol- 
lowed in dealing with government war plants, our 
major goal must, of course, be a high level of produc- 
tion and employment in private business after the war. 

Government operation in competition with private 
employers and privately-employed workers will not be 
desirable because it will make investment unattractive 
to private capital and will limit opportunities for private 
employment. On the other hand, sales to private buyers 
which result in increasing the concentration of industry 
will also be undesirable. We must use this opportunity 
to strengthen the competitive enterprise system and to 
move away from, not toward, the concentration of 
economic power in either public or private agencies. 

To accomplish these objectives, a program of action 
such as follows will be necessary: 

1. An adequate reconversion organization will be 
needed in the government, but its powers and respon- 
sibilities should carefully be defined by Congress. 
Fortunately, an able Administrator of Surplus War 
Property already has been appointed. It will be essen- 
tial for him to work in closest cooperation with Con- 
gress and with the Armed Forces and other executive 
agencies. The Office of War Mobilization, and ulti- 
mately the President, must be responsible for seeing 
that the Surplus War Property Administration is not 
sidetracked by the operating agencies and is not domi- 
nated by their sheer size. Funds must be supplied gen- 
erously to the Surplus War Property Administrator, so 
that he can set up an organization adequate to cope 
with this huge and complex job. Business, too, must 
be generous in loaning top-flight executives for postwar 
government service. 

2. One of the first acts of the Surplus War Property 
Administration will have to be to assemble a complete 
inventory of government war plants and equipment, to 
make possible the planning and control of the disposal 
process, and to form the basis of catalogues of property 
available for sale. 

3. Cooperation between the executive and legislative 
branches of the government will be needed to develop 
at least tentative plans with respect to matters of public 
policy which are of special importance to a successful 
transition to peace. Among these matters are the size 
of the military establishment to be maintained in time 
of peace, the stand-by facilities and reserves of materiel 
necessary for our security in case of future war, and our 
policy regarding import and production of synthetic 
rubber and other critical and strategic materials. 

4. The Surplus War Property Administrator should 
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obtain from the Armed Forces, acting under congres- 
sional directives, specification of those plants which arc 
needed to supply our peacetime Army and Navy and to 
provide the essential reserve capacity in case of war. 

5. The Surplus War Property Administrator should 
select certain war plants as depots in which to store the 
huge surpluses of inventories and equipment which 
will have to be removed from private and government- 
owned factories in order to make possible their con- 
version to civilian use. 

6. Those plants which are not desired by the Army 
or the Navy, which are not needed for storage, and which 
clearly will be unsuitable for peacetime utilization should 
be scheduled for dismantling and disposal piecemeal. 

7. The two or three billion dollars’ worth of govern- 
ment facilities intermingled with private plant should 
receive attention with a view to early sale, temporary 
continuance or use under lease, or early removal. 

8. The various plants and pieces of equipment avail- 
able for sale to private business should be classified 
conveniently, catalogued, and advertised to prospective 
buyers or lessors. Before the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministrator offers, for private sale, plants and equipment 
not desired by the Army or the Navy, he should ascer- 
tain whether the plants or equipment are desired by 
other branches of the government or by public corpo- 
rations such as the T.V.A. 

9. Whenever property can be sold at prices approx- 
imating depreciated reproduction cost, that will be by 
far the best solution. Generous time-payment terms 
should be offered. In many cases the government may 
be unable to sell the property for reproduction cost less 
depreciation, for the simple reason that no one would 
think of reproducing it. The property may already be 
partly obsolete or, because of its size, location, or other 
characteristics, may only be moderately well suited for 
commercial use. This should not prevent the govern- 
ment from selling it, provided a price which fairly re- 
presents the worth of the property can be obtained. The 
best test of that worth is the price produced by active 
bidding under favorable market conditions. 

10. When property cannot be sold at a fair price, 
temporary leases with options to buy should be em- 
ployed to get the facilities into productive use. This 
should not, however, be done on terms which would 
cause unfair competition or create clearly excessive 
capacity in an industry. And the lease must be tem- 
porary; it must not be the means to prolong govern- 
ment control or ownership. 

11. The government should offer the strongest pos- 
sible resistance to local groups or industry groups seek- 
ing subsidies for continued operation of war properties. 
Subsidies will burden the Treasury and lead to ineffi- 
cient use of resources. They will be justified only to 
maintain facilities needed for national security. 

12. The plants and equipment offered for sale and 
lease should include sufficient quantities in small enough 
lots to satisfy the demands from small business. The war 


has tended to concentrate production in larger plants. 
After the war, we should seek a wider distribution of 
the government war facilities. 

1 3. Insofar as possible, war buildings and equipment 
should be offered for sale in units which can be pur- 
chased by businesses in peacetime industries. Many of 
these industries have had to get along during the war 
without adequate replacement and expansion, and will 
be ready to buy if they are able to get what they want 
from the government. This is a particularly desirable 
market for surplus government property since these 
industries are, for the most part, not faced with the 
problems of excess capacity. 

14. Property, such as machinery and other movable 
equipment, which is in excess of our domestic require- 
ments or is more urgently needed by other countries, 
should be exported. We shall need, and can take, large 
supplies of raw materials in return. 

15. Property which is not needed by the Armed 
Forces, which cannot be sold or leased on terms which 
would be fair to competing plants, which cannot be 
dismantled and distributed piecemeal, and which can- 
not be sold abroad, should be scrapped as soon as its 
non-disposability is apparent. The disposal of war plants 
should be completed within three to five years. 

16. All negotiations for sale or disposal should be 
matters of open public record. As Mr. Baruch has said, 
the process must be conducted in a goldfish bowl. This 
is as much for the protection of business as for the 
protection of the government. 

These courses of action do not include everything 
that must be done, but they do indicate the general 
lines along which our surplus war plant disposal must 
proceed if it is to avoid precipitating needless transition 
unemployment. 

The gravest danger of all will be red tape, intergov- 
ernmental conflict, and inadequate administration. It 
would be a great misfortune for the executive and 
legislative branches to quarrel over details of organiza- 
tion when they agree on the basic principles to be 
followed in handling the problem. Obviously, the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration must cooperate with 
Congress and look to it for policy guidance. Just as 
obviously, the disposal problem will involve great diffi- 
culties of administration which must not be complicated 
by congressional interference. We shall need the best 
we can get in careful policy making, detailed planning, 
good organization, and courageous action. This is a 
matter of vital importance to every American. The 
stakes are too high to tolerate poor administration or 
petty politics. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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latory authority, far less powerful 
than that proposed by Britain. 

Warner’s views have been ex- 
pressed thoroughly in an article in 
foreign affairs which presumably 
had prior sanction of his superiors. 
He favored a world convention on 
air navigation, freedom of transit 
including right to discharge traffic 
originating in the national terri- 
tory of the airline, reservation of 
cabotage rights to each country's 
own airlines, freedom for all coun- 
tries to engage in international air 
services if they can afford it, keen 
but friendly competition. He op- 
posed “spheres of influence” and 
cutthroat rates. 

► Russo-U. S. Parley — In Washing- 
ton, Grew's long experience in the 
Pacific is expected to be of great 
assistance in discussing mutual 
problems of this country and Rus- 
sia. Pogue’s views have been ex- 
pressed on several occasions and 
may be said to coincide with those 
of Warner as outlined above. Con- 
siderable interest follows the Rus- 
so-American talks because thus far 
Russia has given no hint of her 
post-war aviation ambitions. 

The question of Lend-Lease and 
other bases naturally will arise 
during the London talks. A State 
Department official said, however, 
they were not “one of the cardinal 
points” on Berle’s agenda. Ap- 
parently this government does not 
feel that much difficulty will at- 
tend efforts to settle the bases 
problem. The official view seems 
to be that there will be no implica- 
tion of a loss of sovereignty by any 
country over bases on its soil, and 
from Britain there has been as- 
surance from Beaverbrook that, 
“we demand no prescriptive right 
to the use of airfields for our- 
selves.” 

► Freedom of Transit — A bigger 
source of debate might be found in 
the freedom of transit concept. 
Britain undoubtedly would prefer 
a much freer air than would this 
country, because of her second- 
place position in developing com- 
mercial aviation. This country, on 
the other hand, for years a low- 
ranking maritime power, evidently 
intends that no such dismal out- 
look shall pervade the aviation fu- 

At any rate, the informal con- 
clusions on freedom of the air ar- 
rived at by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill and 
disclosed by the President last Oc- 
tober, are now being given a thor- 
ough-going investigation by their 
chief aviation experts. 


Houston Port Profit 

Municipal field shows excess of 
§17,932 over operating costs in 
1943. 

Houston Municipal Airport oper- 
ations resulted in a net operating 
profit of $17,932 in 1943, with 
gross revenues of $46,542. Braniff, 
Chicago & Southern and Eastern 
Air Lines paid gross landing fees 
of $8,362 for 5,084 landings and 
take-offs, or approximately 16 

► November Peak Month — Total 
flights in and out numbered 154,- 
586 for all types of aircraft, with 
November's 15,538 representing 
the peak month. Heaviest days 
were Nov. 17, with 1,348 flights 
and Dec. 16 with 1,282. 


New Canvas Seats 

Lightweight, easily demount- 
able canvas seats for troop and 
cargo aircraft and gliders have 
been developed by Evans Prod- 
ucts Co. and are being installed in 
planes of various airlines oper- 
ating under contract for the Air 
Transport Command. 
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Mexican Line Asks 
San Antonio Route 

Aero-Transportes, S. A., of Mex- 
ico City files application with 

CAB. 

Civil Aeronautics Board has 
been asked for the first time to 
grant a foreign air carrier permit 
to a Mexican-controlled airline. 
Aero-Transportes, S. A., of Mex- 
ico City, whose lines spread from 
Monterrey, seeks authority to car- 
ry passengers, mail, express and 
commodities on scheduled inter- 
national service between Piedras 
Negras, Coahuila, Mexico, to San 
Antonio, via Eagle Pass, Tex. 

President Manuel Reachi, who 
himself filed the application, rep- 
resented his company as the only 
cross-country service in northern 
Mexico. The line now operates a 
fleet of seven planes, coast-to- 
coast, and plans to obtain addi- 
tional, multi-engine equipment for 
the international run if the re- 
quested permit is granted. 

► Asks Route Extensions — Reachi 
said he had applied for route ex- 
tensions in Mexico and told the 
Board the proposed route to San 
Antonio would open and make 
available transportation from 
Mexican territory heretofore inac- 
cessible to air service. It would be 
of great value, he added, to the 
war effort. 

The applicant (Docket 1354) 
commented that transportation 
from the eastern United States 
into Mexico now enters principally 
from Fort Worth and Brownsville, 
both some distance from San An- 
tonio. He believes quick service 
along the route he proposes will be 
of value to Mexican nationals, and 
have a reciprocal benefit for those 
of this country, especially after the 

► Fish and Sea Food Line — Among 
applications filed last week with 
CAB was that by Fish Airlines 
Corp. of New Bedford, Mass. 
(Docket 1359), whose organizers 
want to take to the air with the 
fish and sea food trucking busi- 
ness in which they are now en- 
gaged. Anticipating that air ser- 
vice to inland distribution points 
would increase the sea food bus- 
ness in the Midwest, they ask to 
enter non-schedule and charter 
service over irregular routes from 
points in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Maine to points in New 
York, Ohio, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


Georgia, Maryland, Washington, 
D. C., Alabama, Tennessee, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Louisiana, 
Delaware, North and South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Minnesota. 

► Other Applications — Hogan Fly- 
ing Service of Scotts Bluff, Neb. 
(Docket 1353), for scheduled 
transportation of persons, proper- 
ty and mail by conventional air- 
craft between Scotts Bluff and 
North Platt, Neb., Casper, Wyo., 
via various intermediate points. 

Norseman Air Transport, Long- 
meadow, Mass. (Docket 1355), 
scheduled transportation of per- 
sons, property and mail by heli- 
copter or conventional type air- 
craft and pickup service for mail 
on routes from Newport, Vt., to 
Montreal, Montreal to Malone, 
N. Y., Newport to Three Rivers 
and Chicoutimi, P. Q., and non- 
scheduled service between Quebec 
and Moncton, N. B.; and (Docket 
1356) for scheduled and non- 
scheduled transportation of per- 
sons, property and mail by heli- 
copter and/or conventional type 
aircraft, with pickup service for 
mail at certain points, over 3,116 
miles on 14 routes, all by interme- 
diate points. These would be be- 


tween Albany, N. Y., and Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Portland, Me., and 
Newport, Vt.; Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Portsmouth, N. H., and Newport, 
R. I.; Hartford, Conn., and New- 
port, Vt.; Providence, R. L, Fall 
River, Mass., and Berlin Gorham, 
N. H., and Albany; Portland, Me., 
and Montreal; Montreal and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Rutland, Vt., and Three 
Rivers, P. Q.; Malone, N. Y., and 
Augusta, Me; Newport, Vt., and 
Chicoutimi, P. Q., and non-sehed- 
uled service between Quebec and 
Moncton. 

WAL Ready to Start 
Coast Service 

Western Air Lines expects to 
start this month the three daily 
non-stop round trips between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for 
which it received Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board authorization several 
months ago. 

Western’s service will bring to 
14 the daily schedule of round 
trips between the two cities. 
United Air Lines already operates 
nine round trips, six of them non- 
stop. TWA has two round trips, 


DO YOU NEED 
AIRCRAFT MATERIAL? 

We have 100,000 different 
items for immediate delivery. 

This stock is surplus located at the plants of many manufac- 
turers and available now. Because we keep a composite 
inventory, we can locate almost anything in the line of raw 
stock or standard finished items such as nuts, bolts, rivets, 
fasteners, etc. 

Our prices are mill prices, the buyer pays no commission. 
We are reimbursed by the seller for redistributing what he 
cannot use. 

If you need material or have an idle surplus, get in touch 
with us. 

MATERIAL DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 

WICHITA 1 , KANSAS Phone — 5-4672 Wichita 

A DIVISION OF BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Pickup, Feeder Line 
Operators Organize 

16 companies represented at 

meeting in Washington. 

Pickup and feeder line operators 
and applicants began organization 
of a Feeder Airline Association at 
a two-day conference in Washing- 
ton last week. 

Representatives of 16 companies 
were present and plans were made 
for a final organization meeting in 
June to be held in Washington. 

► Committee Named — An organi- 
zation committee was named with 
Harry R. Stringer, vice-president 
of All American Aviation, Inc., as 
chairman; William R. Kent, South- 
air, Inc., vice-chairman; and Jo- 
seph J. Mitchener, Jr., Hawthorne 
Airways, secretary and treasurer. 

A tentative Board of Directors 
appointed included: Halsey R. Baz- 
ley of All American Aviation, Inc. ; 
Herbert Fox, Southern Aviation, 
Inc.; Cody Laird, Southeastern Air 
Express, Inc.; James G. Ray, 
Southwest Airways Co.; and Al- 
den B. Woodbury of Parks Air 
College, Inc. 


► Aims — Objectives and purposes 
to be incorporated in the articles of 
association, probably at the June 
meeting, were listed as: 

► Establishment of a comprehen- 
sive network of feeder airlines as 
an integral part of the nation’s air 
transportation system to extend to 
the maximum number advantages 
and benefits of direct scheduled 
air service for mail, passengers 
and cargo. 

► Serve and advise with all federal, 
state and municipal agencies 
charged with the responsibility of 
the development and regulation of 
air transportation. 

► Advocate laws and official regu- 
lations which, consistent with the 
best interest of the public, will 
facilitate this program. 

► Promote airmail, air cargo and 

► Promote public support of the 
program. 

► Promote civil aviation and the 
advancement of aeronautical sci- 
ence in the public interest and that 
of national defense. 

► Cooperate with all recognized 
organizations engaged in the pro- 
motion of aviation. 

► Cooperate and advise with local 


public officials in the construction 
and improvement of airports. 

► Provide a clearing house for all 
information of mutual interest to 
members; and, 

► To promote healthy competition 
and to prevent monopoly in air 
transportation. 

PCA Withdrawal in 
Caribbean Approved 

CAB authorizes cancellation of 

route applications filed last fall. 

Pennsylvania - Central Airlines 
has been granted permission by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to with- 
draw application for a series of 
routes throughout the Caribbean 
zone. The applications were filed 
last fall and asked routes stem- 
ming from New Orleans to Merida, 
Mexico, and through Central 
American cities to the Canal Zone 
and eastward across northern 
South America to Trinidad, through 
Jamaica to Baranquilla and from 
Miami via Cuba and the Indies 
islands to Trinidad. 

PCA President C. Bedell Monro 
explained the withdrawal by say- 
ing that “after intensive research 
and a thorough analysis of applica- 
tions, we have concluded, on the 
basis of known facts at the mo- 
ment, that the national interest no 
longer required that PCA prose- 
cute this particular application.” 
He did mention domestic applica- 
tions that would feed “what might 
be termed Caribbean area inter- 
change points” at New Orleans and 
Miami. 

► Earnings Report — PCA last week 
also released its annual report to 
stockholders and employees, in 
which it is revealed that the com- 
pany’s net working capital in- 
creased to $2,590,000 at the end of 
1943 from $2,077,000 in 1942. Net 
profit for the year was $279,000. 

Seven planes in commercial 
operation flew 52,312,000 passen- 
ger revenue miles, almost 95 per- 
cent of the 54,988,000 passenger 
revenue miles of 1942. The last part 
of 1942 was flown with reduced 
equipment, the first part with the 
full complement of 23 ships. 

► 18th Year — The airline will begin 
its 18th year of operation Apr. 26, 
having been founded as the Clif- 
ford Ball Airline in 1927. Ball, 
pioneer in plane service in the 
Pennsylvania area operated from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland and this 
line later was acquired by Penn- 
sylvania Air Lines. 
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► Intrastate Transit Lines has pro- 
tested to the Wyoming State Pub- 
lic Service Commission against 
United Air Lines’ application for 
a permit to establish intrastate ser- 
vice between Cheyenne and Rock 
Springs, Wyo., contending the ser- 
vice would compete with integrat- 
ed bus-plane service Intrastate 
Transit has proposed to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

► Pittsburgh's Bettis Airport, near 
City-County Airport, is to get new 
asphalt runways and taxiing space 
and have main runways extended 
360 feet. Improvements will cost 
$35,000. 

► The 38,257 combined rail-air ex- 
press shipments in January were 
32.8 percent over the 28,810 car- 
ried in January, 1943, Air Express 
Division of Railway Express Agen- 
cy reports. 

► Continental Air Lines, making 
plans for its new service between 
El Paso and San Antonio, issues 
an “international travel packet” 
with pockets for tickets, baggage 
checks, passports and literature, 
among the latter a Mexico City 
booklet. Continental connects with 
American Airlines’ FAM 26 to 
Mexico City at El Paso. 

► TWA has announced completion 
of more than 3,000 ocean flights 
for the Air Transport Command. 
More than half crossed the North 
and South Atlantic, the remainder 
being to South America, Iceland, 
and between Africa and the 
United Kingdom, and special mis- 
sions to Asiatic points from North 
America, Europe and Africa. ATC 
4-engine' landplanes were used, 
Douglas C-54 Skymasters and 
Boeing Stratoliners. President Jack 
Frye said more than a million 
miles a month are now being flown 
by the TWA fleet. 

► Pacific Overseas Air Service 
Command, commanded by Col. 
J. B. Jordan, is to operate the $2,- 
000,000 Army Air Forces storage 
depot for trans-Pacific shipment of 
planes and aviation materiel being 
built at Alameda, Calif. The depot 
will have more than 50 acres open 
air and indoor storage, with five 
new warehouses, two more than a 
quarter mile long. To be completed 
in December, it will store new 
supplies and used material from 
overseas needing repair. 



CPA Flight Strips 
Built in Far North 

A program of landing strip con- 
struction has been launched by 
Canadian Pacific Airlines. Strips 
5,000 by 500 feet are being built in 
mining sections in northern Can- 
ada, from which passengers, mail 
and freight will be delivered to 
outlying points by float and ski- 
equipped planes. 

Flight strips for wheeled planes 
will be laid in prevailing wind di- 
rection and will have lighting 
equipment. This year is expected 
to see them at Red Lake, Pickle 
Crow and Yellowknife, says a re- 
port in Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
A strip already is in at Sioux 
Lookout, and the combination will 
give year-round facilities from 
Kenora and Winnipeg. 



de-icing 

equipment 

For years, Mercury has spe- 
cialized in the production 
of oil separators for use in 
connection with the vacuum 
pump in the de-icing system 
. . . furnishing many thousand 
units for both Army and 
Navy aircraft. Especially, 
if you use oil separator 
NAF 47089-1, you will be 
interested in our service on 
this widely used product. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Step Toward Realism 


T he withdrawal last week by Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines of its application for routes 
into Central and South America and the Carib- 
bean was as courageous as it was realistic. One 
responsible individual described it as statesman- 
like. 

There are now pending before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board 101 applications for foreign opera- 
tions. Of these, 84 are for scheduled services filed 
by United States companies and ten request non- 
scheduled flights. Seven of the 101 applications 
were filed by foreign companies. 

In his letter to CAB Chairman Pogue, request- 
ing withdrawal of its petition, PCA President C. 
Bedell Monro said frankly: “After intensive re- 
search and a thorough analysis of the application, 
we have concluded on the basis of known facts at 
the moment that the national interest no longer 


required that PCA prosecute this particular ap- 
plication. 

Thus, the time of the Board’s examiners and 
staff, the Board itself, and the company will not 
be expended on an unnecessary case. It will en- 
able PCA to devote its full attention to other 
expansion plans it now considers more realistic. 

The move is an encouraging step in the right 
direction toward sound economics and logical ex- 
pansion. Too many foreign applications are before 
the Board which have not the slightest economic 
feasibility at this time, and this fact is recognized 
in the air transport industry, and by most of the 
companies which filed them. 

CAB, already faced with unprecedented domes- 
tic and foreign problems of the most vital impor- 
tance, with insufficient manpower, should not be 
compelled to delve into impractical, ill-timed cases. 


The Wasp Problem 


A s Rep. Ramspeck’s House Civil Service Investi- 
_ gating Committee launched an inquiry into 
the Wasp training project, a group of 122 instruc- 
tors at one civilian contract primary school last 
week wired the President and other officials pro- 
testing the Army’s failure to plan utilization of 
their flying ability and experience in the war 
effort although the Wasp training program con- 
tinues, with 1,000 graduates planned by June. 

Indignation is rising among experienced civilian 
airmen as they leave their instructor jobs at 
schools no longer being used by the Army and 
face Selective Service induction. They point out 
these facts: 

Civilian men pilots with thousands of hours of 
flying are ineligible for combat because of logical 
reasons such as age, but they are also deemed unfit 
for the Air Transport Command if they do not have 
200 hours’ time in planes of 200 hp. or more. Most 
of their work has been with power below this 
figure. 

Yet civilian girl pilots are accepted for training 
with 25 hours. Upon completing a 6 'A -months’ 
flight training course paid for by the Army and 
taught by a civilian contract flight school, the 
Wasps are graduated with about 210 hours’ in- 
struction, plus the original 35 hours that made 
them eligible. These graduates are then given 
assignments denied men pilots with thousands of 
hours flying time and years of experience. 

The statement that all men pilots will be sent 
out of the country to fly and therefore necessitate 
use of women pilots to replace them is sound logic 


as far as it goes, airmen say. But those thousands 
of civilian men pilots, who are “ineligible” for 
the ATC are also ineligible for combat. Thus, the 
argument of replacing all civilian pilots with wo- 
men appears illogical. 

One major example of inefficiency is in transi- 
tional training after the Wasp has been graduated 
from her 6% months course by the civilian flight 
school. This transitional flying involves about 100 
hours’ training on heavy four-motored bomber 
equipment or high speed fighter aircraft. Thus, the 
girls are given an additional 100 hours of flight 
training by regular AAF pilot instructors, and 
each hour that the girl pilot receives this training 
from an Army pilot in Army planes she is taking 
the place of a combat pilot. Why not utilize more 
Army men pilots? 

In addition to using the present backlog of 
civilian pilots, the Army might well assign two or 
three months of cross-country ferry flying within 
the U. S. to its young men pilot graduates. They 
could thus polish off their navigational cross- 
country techniques and at the same time deliver 
aircraft to domestic ferry points. 

Furthermore, Army flyers returning from com- 
bat areas could ferry planes in the interval before 
their re-assignment, keeping their flight tech- 
niques sharp without combat strain. Large num- 
bers of these men are being made available for 
domestic ferry operations in the U. S. 

The evidence so far indicates someone has 
blundered. The costly and impractical Wasp pro- 
gram deserves close scrutiny. 

Robert H. Wood 
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After Victory 
many more Americans 
will be saying 

Buenos Dins, 

and 

Bom Dia, Men Vizinliu” 


Yes, we’ll be saying, “Good Morning, Neigh- 
bor,” to our Spanish and Portuguese speaking 
friends in South America, a lot more often — 
after Victory. 

Then, improved aircraft and a vastly expand- 
ed network of airlines, will bring the Americas 
so close together that trips may be measured 
in hours — rather than days. 

St. Louis to Sao Paulo, Rochester to Rio, 
Boston to Buenos Aires, Birmingham to Bogota, 
St. Paul to Santiago— such trips will become 


almost as commonplace as a St. Louis to New 
Orleans flight today. 

Right now, of course, production for war comes 
first. That’s why, at McDonnell, we’re working 
three shifts a day, making planes, parts, and 
plastics for America's Armed Forces. 

But we’re making plans even now to supply the 
type of aircraft which will help South Ameri- 
cans to a quicker realization of the rich future 
which is theirs. Yes, after Victory, McDonnell 
too, expects to be saying, “Buenos Dias, Vecino." 


MCDONNELL /?i/uyuz^C 
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PRESS and the 
Inspection Door Flies Open 


As much as 30 minutes is saved in the inspection 
of a single plane by the new Hartwell inspection 




door latch. That means planes in action faster! 


Press the trigger of the Hart- 
well latch and the inspection 
door pops open ! Press the bolt 
and it is locked shut! Two or 
more latches may be used on 
a single door, if desired. This 
inspection time-saver can be 
installed in a standard Army 
Air Forces cutout, shown on 
print 43G2853. 

New flush hinge. Available 
with the new Hartwell inspec- 
tion door latch is the new flush 
hinge. It is light and durable. 
Holds the inspection door to 30 
degrees of full opening when 
it is released by latch. For com- 
plete engineering details about 
latch and hinge write or wire our 
Los Angeles office. 


3417 CRENSHAW BLVD., LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF. 
DALLAS, TEX. • DETROIT, MICH. • KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


Single source for 779 different aircraft 
production parts and fools 

HARTWELL 

AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 


applied for. 


The new Hartwell inspection 
door latch ends the slow, tedi- 
ous removal and replacement 
of inspection doors. Simple and 
rugged in construction, it con- 
tains four parts- trigger and 
bolt, made of light gauge steel, 
aluminum bracket, and twin 
springs (two are used for safe- 
ty). It is light-weighs less than 
% oz .; rivets to the inspection 
door, and it fits flush! 



